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L ay of the late Rev, JOHN OWEN, Rector of East Anstey, 
N. Devon, Author of “ Evenings with the Skeptics,” &c. 


MESSRS. HODGSON will SELL by 


AUCTION, at their ROOMS, 115, CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 
on TUESDAY, Arai 14th. and Three Followi Days, at 1 o'clock, 
the above LIBRARY, comocteing 7) Theology, Philology, Bibliography— 

‘rench, German, Spanish, talian Renaissance Writers.—Sets of 


Publications of the ,Camden Society, Chaucer Socie ety— —Notes and 
Queries 


Ninth E ie n—k Gal 
ant Books of Prints and t the = lard Work: — 
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“To ve Viewed, and C: — — 








The Library from Gog-Magog Hills, the Pn ye of His Grace 
the late DUKE of LEEDS. 


ESSBS. SOTHEBY. WILKINSON & 


HODGE will SELL by AUCTION, at their HOUSE, No. 
WELLINGTON STREET, V.C., on WEDNESD s¥ 
Apri 15, at 10 ‘clock precisely, the the ‘LIBR RY ‘from Gog. . Hills, 
Cambridgeshire, the Property of His Grace the iate DUK agog Hills 
(sold by order of the eer, conéisting of important W orke in the 
various Branches of aie and Foreign Literature—First Editions 
of the Works of W. insworth, Miss Burney, Dickens, Sir Walter 
Scott, Thackeray, &., and ineludin: Ashmole’s pAatientsios of Berk- 


shire, ane mo FGonereve’ 8 Works, 3 vols., Large Paper—Pine’s Horace. 
* Post Edition, 2 vols.—Racin; valendar 1750-1850 — M 
Hertfordshire—-Dugdale’s . N ye 


nD, and, Monasti 
canum, and St. Paul's Cathedral hak: Sh v8, Fourth Editon, 
1685—Thoroton’s Nottinghamshire—Wycherley’s Miscellany Poems, 
a Copy from the Author—Large-Paper ‘Editions of Scarce 
or! 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had of tl 
Solicitors, Messrs. Lowz, 2, Temple Gardens, EC. , and of the 
AUCTIONEERS. 


The Valuable Library of ADRIAN HOPE, Esq. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & 


HODGE will SELL by AUCTION, at their HOUSE, N. 
WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W. +» on T 1URSDAY” 
frou 3 16, and Four Following Days, atl o'clock precisely the Valuable 
-LBRARY of ADRIAN HOPE, Esq., of Chesterfield Gardens, May- 
ne consisting of Works on the Fine Arts in most Languages, 
including the Galleries and —— and Books illustrated 
most Celebrated Engravers—Classi Antiquities —Picturesque and 
Antiquarian Voyages and Travels—Works by Standard Authors, 
English and ee ee ee —English and Foreign 
Topography—and Works in nearly every Class of Literature, all in 
handsome Bindings. 

viewed two days prior. 
on receipt of six stamps. 


BAIRD -CARTER’S GALLERY, 


e 61, JERMYN STREET.—ON VIEW, RAMBLES in 
DEVONSHIRE, Water-colour Drawings by Artl 
APRIL, lo to 6. Admission and catalegue tree. thar iH. ne 


W INTER SEASON, 1896-7. — LAN. 
TERN LECTURES and others by ERNEST RADFORD 


LL.M Cantab., formerly Secretary wy the Arts and Crafts Exhibition 
Society —For List of Subjects, &c., apply to the Lectunen, care of 


* The Artist,” 14, Parliament Street, estminster. 

R BYRON, SHELLEY, KEATS. For rules send addressed 
mny wrapper to her at Bwicu, Brecoushire. Book 4s. post free. 
Sane volume.” “ ‘Highiy amusiag.” “ any curiosity.” 








»y the 


Catalogues may be had; if by post, 

















OSE CRAWSHAY’S PRIZES— 


dbvtttenats of Schools, Colle, ges, Institutions, 
Line Arts, &c., see page 295. 











MESSRS. J. C. DRUMMOND & CO.. 


Frt Reproducers, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C., 


Respectfully invite attention to their various processes as under. 


PHOTOGRAVURE. 

MESSRS. DRUMMOND & CO. are the sole representatives in Great Britain and 
Ireland of HERR HANFSTAENGL, of Munich, the well-known Artist in Photogravure. 
Since its introduction into this country this justly celebrated process has earned a well- 
merited success, and is now patronised by the leading London Art Publishing Houses. 
A large collection of important plates ncn on view. Prices on application, 


PROCESS BLOCKS. 

MESSRS. DRUMMOND & CO. supply the cheapest and best processes in the 
market. They are adapted to the purpose of ordinary Book LIilustrations, and will be 
found to meet the requirements of Antiquarians, Archiwologists, and those engaged in 
the investigation and publication of Parochial and Diocesan Records. They are also 
being largely used by Manufacturers, Engineering Firms, and others, for advortising 


purposes. oe 
COLLOTYPE. 
MESSRS. DRUMMOND & CO. have pleasure in submitting the following Price 
List for Reproductions by their 


Fmproved Rapid Pbhoto=Mechanical Process, 


FOR THE 
REPRODUCTION OF WORKS OF ART, BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS, 
ORIGINAL MSS., DESIGNS, LACE, MANUFACTURES, PHOTOGRAPHS, MACHINERY, 
VIEWS, ARTISTIC ADVERTISEMENTS, CATALOGUES, &e . , ke. 





» 

Size of Paper Paton. tnciattine Pocete. tm Qenatities of It Proots 

determines cost. rice, including Proofs, in Quantities o heen 9 
3,000 1,000 500 250 100 

£s. d. £e ¢€. 2s. d. Ba 4, £ a. &, £ead. 

Demy 8vo...8}x 5} 718 0 3.0 0 23 0 110 6 1 3 0 0 8 6 

Crown 4to...10x 7} 9 2 6 3.6 6 28 6 113 6 1 6 0 09 0 

Demy 4to ..11x 8) 1010 0 410 3.0 6 2 3 0 110 0 010 6 

Royal 4to ...12 x 10 12 2 6 410 6 315 6 215 0 115 0 013 0 

Imp. 4to V5 X11 1610 0 6 6 6 114 6 3 4 6 210 015 0 

Foolscap ...17 X13} 21 0 0 710 0 519 6 319 6 212 0 019 6 

Crown 20x15 24 0 0 9 00 720; 4% 0 218 6 : & 4 

Demy......... 22x17 30 0 0 10 10 0 850! 550 3 7 0 15 O 


The above charges inclade pages of good quality. 
SPECIAL QUOTATIONS GIVEN FOR SERIES OR LARGE QUANTITIES 
Reversed Negatives are preferred when possible for reproduction by this process. 


Messrs. DRUMMOND « CO. will be pleased to effect Insurance of Originals or Negatives against oll 
risks, otherwise they cannot hold themeelves liable for any accident that may occur. 


Photogravure, Typographic —— and all the Latest Photographic Processes, 


DRUMMOND & CO., 
ART REPRODUCERS, 
HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON.,: 


J. OO. 


14, 





CATALOGUES 
JrOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 


promptly supplied on moderate terms. 
CATALOGUES on application. 
DULAU & CO., 387, Sono Squanz. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 


14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
20, SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH, 
AND 
7, BROAD STREET, OXFORD. 
CATALOGUES post free on application. 


TH. WOHLLEBEN, 
FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 
45, GREAT RUSSELL STREET 
(Opposite the British Museum), 

Supplies all Forsien Books and Perropicacs at the most 
moderate prices. 
Catalogues on application, 


Un application for one stamp. 
THE INTERNATIONAL BOOKMARKET. 
Monthly List of the most important Publications issued by 
H. GREVEL & OO., 
Imvorters of Foreign Books, 
33, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


Just out, No. 70. 


A LBERT JACKSON & SON'S OATA- 
_ LOGUE of CHOICE, RARE, and STANDARD LIBRARY 
TOUKS, ree ntly purchased, gratis and pest free, 224, Great Portland 
Street, London, W 

N.B —Established nearly a Quarter of a Century. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS 


* and BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New 
York, and 24, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the 
attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities 
presented by their Branch House in London for filling, onthe most 
favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICA. 
TIONS and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS — 
CATALOGU ES sent on application. 


IMPORTANT.—PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 


, 
EWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, 
&c.—K ING, SELL & RAILTON, Limited, high-class Printers 
and Publishers, 12. Gough Square, 4, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, E.C., 
have specially-built Rotary and other fast Machines for printing 
illustrated or other Publications, and specially-built Machines for fast 
folding and covering 8, 16, 24, or 32-page Journals at one operation. 
; a | and assistance given tc anyone wishing to commence New 
Journals, 
Facilities upon the premises for Editorial Offices, free. Advertisi 
and Publishing Departments conducted. ‘ pees 
Telephone 65121. Telegraph * Africanism, London.” 


ESTABLISHED 1851, 


B IRKBEOK BANK 
TW snDad uF =OEh INTEnEeroe 
!WO-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTERE 

_TWO:AND-A-HALF por CENT, INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS 


TWO per CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on th 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100, © elem 


STOOKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 
SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 


Forthe encouragement of Thrift the Bank receiv 
deposit and allows Interest monthly on each n= v4 - ee ” 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY, 
HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 
FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY 
HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROPT, Manager. 








f BREAKFAST~SUPPER. 
EPPS'‘S 
GRATEFUL-—COMFORTING. 


COCOA. 


BOILING WATER OR MILK, 


Wm. & Geo. LAW. 


COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


104, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
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THEATRES. 
ADELPHI THEATRE. 
THIS EVENING, at 8, ONE OF THE BEST. Mr. 
William Terriss and Miss Millward ; Messrs. W, L. Abing- 
don, Chas, Fulton, Edward Sass, Julian Cross, L. Delorme, 
H. Athol, Forde, and Harry Nicholls, &c.; Miss Edith 
Ostlere, Miss Kate Kearney, Miss Vane Featherston, &c. _ 


AVENUE THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.15, a Musical Play, THE NEW 
BARMAID. Mr. J. L. Shine; Messrs. Harrison Brock- 
bank, J. J. Dallas, Fitzroy Morgan, E. Dagnall, C. Rowan, 
C. Wilford, J. Thompson; Misses Jennie Rogers, Magzie 
Hunt, Maria Saker, Edith Denton, Ethel Gain, Agnes 
Ingreville, and Miss Lottie Collins, 


COMEDY THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 9, A MOTHER OF THREE. Mr. 
Felix Morris, Mr. Stuart Champion, Mr. C. Blakistun, Mr. 
Cosmo Stuart, and Mr. Cyril Maude; Miss Rose Leclercq, 
Miss Esmé Beringer, Miss Audrey Ford, Miss L, Johuson, 
Miss A. Goward, Miss Mackenzie, and Miss Fanny Brough. 
Preceded at 8, by THE GUINEA STAMP. Mr. Ernest 
Cosham, Mr, Stuart Champion, Mr. Cosmo Stuart; Miss 
May Edouin, Miss J. Bateman. 


COURT THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 9, MRS. PONDERBURY. Messrs. 
Charles Hawtrey, Eric Lewis, Brandon Thomas, W. Wyes, 
Willis Searle, Wm, F. Hawtrey, Aubery Fitzgerald ; 
Mesdames Lottie Venne, Violet Lyster, Evelyn Harrison, 
and Mrs. John Wood. Preceded at 8, by A HIGHLAND 
LEGACY. Messrs. Brandon Thomas, E. W. Tarver, Miss 
Florence Haydon, &c. 

DUKE OF YORK’S THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8, THE GAY PARISIENNE. 
Messrs. Lionel Rignold, Frank Wheeler, Edgar Stevens, 
and W. H. Denny ; Mesdames Ada Reeve, Viole} Robinson, 
Louie Freear, and Lillie Belmore. 

GAIETY THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8, THE SHOP GIRL. Messrs. 
Seymour Hicks, Colin Coop, W. J. Manning, Willie Warde, 
George Mudie, Robert Nainby, F. Stayton, L. Mackinder, 
and Arthur Williams ; Misses Katie Seymour, Maria Davis, 
E. Spiller, Kate Adams, Grace Palotta, M. Rossell, Florence 
Lloyd, M. Stantley, K. Yudall, and Ethel Haydon. 


GLOBE THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 9, CHARLEY’S AUNT. Messrs, 
F. Newton-Lindo, W. Everard, Sydney Paxton, Farmer, C. 
Thornbury, and Reeves-Smith; Misses Ada Branson, 
Emmie Merrick, Kate Graves, A. L. Aumonier, R. Kildare, 
and Mabel Lane. At 8, THE JOURNEY’S END. 








HAYMARKET THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30, TRILBY. Mr. Tree, Mr. 
Lionel Brough, Mr. E. Maurice, Mr. H. V. Esmond, Mr. 
C. M. Hallard, Mr. Holman Clark, Mr. Gayer Mackay, Mr. 
Berte Thomas, Mr. H. Ross, Mr. Allan, Mr. Gerald Du 
Maurier; Miss Frances Ivor, Miss Rosina Filippi, and Miss 
Dorothea Baird. 





LYCEUM THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.45, FOR THE CROWN. Pre- 
ceded, at 8, by SHADES OF NIGHT. Mr. Forbes 
Robertson, Mr. Charles Dalton, Mr. Mackintosh, Mr. Ian 
Robertson, Mr, Frank Gillmore, Mr. Fisher White, Mr. J. 
Willes, Mr. Murray Hathorn; Miss Winifred Emery, Miss 
Henrietta Watson, Miss Sarah Brooke, Miss Weyburn, Mrs, 
Patrick Campbell. ae 
LYRIC THEATRE. 

Mr. Wilson Barrett's Season. 

TO-DAY, at 2.30 and 8.15, THE SIGN OF THE CROSS. 

Mr. Wilson Barrett, Miss Maud Jeffries, and Company. 


OLYMPIC THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 7.45, TRUE BLUE; or, Afloat and 
Ashore. Messrs. A. Bucklaw, W. Rignold, E. O'Neill, C, 
Wibrow, J. A. Bentham, A. E. Raynor, F. De Lara, J. Wid- 
dicomb, J. F. Cornish, Teesdale, Brennand, Bertram, 
Calhaem, Everard Taylor, &c.; Mrs. Raleigh, Misses Laura 
Graves, M. Huntley, M. Bates, E. Rutland, and K, Phillips. 


OPERA COMIQUE. 
THIS EVENING, at 8.15, SHAMUS O’BRIEN. Messrs. 
Denis O’Sullivan, William Stephens, Joseph O’Mara, C. 
Magrath, F. Fisher; Mdmes. Kirkby Lunn, Maggie Davies, 


ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8, THE PRISONER OF ZENDA, 
Mr. George Alexander, Messrs. Herbert Waring, W. H. 
Vernon, Allan Aynesworth, Laurence Cautley, W. H. Day, 
Vincent Sternroyd, Arthur Royston, Henry Loraine, George 
P. Hawtrey, George Bancroft, Charles Glenney; Miss 
Evelyn Millard, Miss Olga Brandon, Miss Mabel Hackney, 
Miss Lily Hanbury. 

SAVOY THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.20, THE GRAND DUKE. 
Messrs. Rutland Barrington, C. Kenningham, Scott Fishe, 
Scott Russell, J. Hewson, and Walter Passmore; Mesdames 
Ilka Palmay, Florence Perry, mie Owen, and Rosina 
Brandram, At 7.40, AFTER ALL. 


SHAFTESBURY THEATRE. 
THIS EVENING, at 8, THE SIN OF ST. HULDA, 
Messrs. Lewis Waller, Chas. Cartwright, Henry Kemble, 
Frank Thornton, Kenneth Black; Misses Annie Webster, 
Helena Dacre, Sheridan, Mrs. Arthur Ayers, and Miss 
Kate Rorke. 





TERRY’S THEATRE. 
TO-DAY, at 3 and 8.45, JEDBURY JUNR. Messrs. F. 
Kerr, John Beauchamp, Arthur Playfair, Gilbert Farquhar, 
J. L. Mackay, G. E. Bellamy, A. L. Robinson, E. Beecher; 
Mesdames Eva Moore, Emily Cross, Elsie Chester, and 
Maude Millett. At 8, Miss Nellie Ganthony in her new 
Sketch, OUTWARD BOUND, 





THE SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL. 


THE ORGAN OF BOTH BRANCHES OF 
THE LEGAL PROFESSION. 


ESTABLISHED 1857. 
Published every Friday. Price 6d. 


Of the general contents of the Journat the 
following statement will afford some idea :— 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


Discussions of the legal events of the week. 


LEADING ARTICLES. 


Essays upon branches of law and matters of profes- 
sional interest. 


CASES OF THE WEEK. 

Short original reports, by Barristers specially engaged 
for the purpose, of cases of importance decided during 
the current week. 

PENDING LEGISLATION. 

All important measures before Parliament are sum- 

marised in this department. 


LEGISLATION OF THE YEAR. 
Under this head careful criticisms are given of the 
legislative results of the Session. 


REVIEWS. 


New legal works are elaborately noticed in this 


department. 
NEW ORDERS, Xc. 


In this department are given all new Rules and 
Orders ; in some cases before they can be obtained by 
the public. 


GENERAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


A medium for the interchange of ideas between 
members of the profession. 


COURTS. 


Special reports of cases decided by the Railway 
Commission, Selected cases in the County Courts 
are also reported. All important decisions on Election 
Petitions are reported, and notes are given of decisions 
of importance in the Revising Barristers’ Courts. 


SOLICITORS’ CASES. 
Full reports (furnished specially by Barristers) of 
applications against Solieitors. 


APPOINTMENTS AND OBITUARY. 
Pains are taken to render these accurate and com- 
plete. 
SOCIETIES AND INSTITUTIONS. 


Full reports of the proceedings of the Law Societies’ 


A Careful Summary is given of all the Legal 
News of the Week, and special attention is 
bestowed on Furnishing Early Copies of all Court 
Papers. ne 

ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL ONLY, 26s. ; by post, 28s., when 
paid in advance. Single Number, 6d. 
SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL and WEEKLY REPORTER, 
£2 12s., post-free, when paid in advance. 
WEEKLY REPORTER, in Wrapper, £2 12s., post-free 
Single Number, Is. 

The Solicitors’ Journal and Reporter can be ordered from 

any date. 


Cheques and Post Office Orders payable to U1. VittEns 
OFFICE: 27, CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 


VINOLIA 
CREAM 


ITCHING, 
ls ijd. a box. 


GUARANTSBED 
MALMLESS. 


FACE SPOTS, 
ECZEMA. 
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ve — COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


n OPEN Ss Sear SCHOLARSHIP, of the annual walse 
of AS ttemable for 3 years) is OFFERED by the Dr. DANIEL 
JONES’ TRUSTEES 1 * "COMPETITION. Examivation October i 3th 
to 16th.—For particulars apply to the Secretary, 1, St. James's Square, 
Manchester. 








MANCHESTER COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


“The College adheres to its original principle of freely imparting 
Theological knowledge, without insisting on the adoption of particular 
Theological doctrines.” 


CANDIDATES for ADMISSION are requested to forward their 
applications and testimonials to the Secretarie 
The Trustees OFFER for COMPETITION EXTERNAL EXHIBI- 
TIONS, open to STUDENTS for the MINISTRY, tenable for the 
ee period at any approved *British or Irish 
Univers 
¢ Trustees also OFFER EXHIBITIONS, tenable at the College, 
for 3 TUDENTS for the MINISTRY. 
For further particulars apply to the Parncirat, or to 
Rev. H. Revista Deween, B.A., ) 
ee Cross, Hyde; sauabent 
A. H. Woxtuixeton, B.A., ee’ 
1, St. James's Square, Manchester, 


UNIVERSITY of LONDON. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY oes, that the NEXT HALF-YEARLY 
EXAMINATION CY MATRICULATION in this Unwersity will 
commence on MONDAY, the on of June, 1896.—In addition to the 
Examination at the University, Provincial Examinations will be held 
at University College, Aberystwith ; University College, Bangor; The 
Modern School, Bedford; Mason College, Birmingham; University 
College, Sristol’; Dumfries College (for University College), Cardiff; 
The Ladies’ College. © heltenham (for Ladies only); St. Gregory's 
Colleg , hs : rhs Heriot-Watt College, Edinburgh; The Royal 
Medical polices. Epsom; The County College, Hereford; The York- 
shire College, Leeds; The Wyggeston Schools, Leicester; St. Edward's 

Coll , Liverpool : University College, Liverpool ; The Owens C ollege, 
Manchester; Rutherford College, Newcastle-on-Tyne; University 
College, mg The Atheneum, Plumovth: The Convent of the 
Sacred Roeham, pton ; rue ( a Sheffield; Stonyhurst 
College, em St. Cuthbert’ 's College, U 

Every Candidate is required to a Lys to the . eistrar (University 
of London, Burlington Gardens, Eouiee. W.) for a Form of Entry 
not less than five weeks before the bE, of the Examination. 














April 7th, 1896. Aarncr Mitmay, M.A., LL.D., Registrar. 
S?: BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 
COLLEGE. 


The SUMMER SESSION will BEGIN on FRIDAY, May 1, 1896. 

The Hospital contains a service of 750 beds (including (75 for Con- 
valescents at Swanley). Students may reside in the College, within 
the Hospital walls, subject to the Collegiate regulation. 

Scholarships and Prizes of the a gate value of over £800 are 

awarded annually. and Students qutoring in May can compete for the 
Entrance Scholarships in Septen:ber. 

For full particulars * ly to the Warven or tur Cotter, St 
ay ym wt 3 Hospita! 

A Handbook flospitel, on ‘application. 


M450 COLLEGE, BIRMINGHAM. 


FACULTY OF | OF SCIENCE. 


RESEARCH SCHOLARSHIPS. 
Founded by the late T. Aubrey Bowen, Esq , of Melbourne, Australia.) 


The object of these cee ed _is to encourage higher work 
and research in ing and in and 
—_ urgical sc 

APPLIC “ATIONS, veupperted by details of educational traiuing and 
references to former teachers and others, should sent in to the 
Recistrar on or before the Ist of June, 1896. The Awards will 
made in September next, and the Scholarships will Se tenable during 
the Session 1896-97. 

(a) THREE BOWEN SCHOLARSHIPS in ENGINEERING of 

the value of £100 each. 
(b) ONE BOWEN SCHOLARSHIP in METALLURGY of the 


value 
(ec) THREE. PRIESTLEY ~ “7 rccrmmates in CHEMISTRY 
the value of £100 eac' 
Further particulars may be obtained on application to the ReoistRar AR 


ROxvAL INSTITUTION of GREAT 


BRITAIN, Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, W. 


TUESDAY vax? (Agem, 14), at 3 o'clock —PROFESSOR JAMES 
SULLY, M.A., LL FIRST of THREE —, on “ CHILD- 
STUDY and RDUCATION ” Half-a-Guinea the Co 

THURSD: =! me 16), at_3 —. —PR ‘OFESS SR DEW AR 
M.A., LL... F.RS., Fullerian Professor of Chemistry, R.I.—FIRST 
of THREE: LECTURES on RECENT CHEMICAL PROGRESS” 

= a Guinea. 

TURDAY (Aprtt, 18), at 3 o’clock.—_PROFESSOR W. RICH- 
MOND R.A.—FIRST of THREE LECTURES on “ THE VAULT 
of the SIXTINE CHAPEL.” Half a Guinea. 

Subecripeion to all the eames in the Sass, Two Guineas. 

FR ¥ (Aprit 17), at 9 o'clock —M. LIPPMANN, Membre de 
Vinetitet (Preucshe “COL SUR PHOTOGRAPH And 

To the Friday Evening Meetings Members and their Friends only 
are admitted. 


McGilt UNIVERSITY, MONTREAL, 


CLASSICAL DEPARTMENT. 

It is intended to make Two Additional Appointments to the Staff of 
the above Department in the course of the summer—one a PROFES- 
SORSHIP or ASSOCIATE PROFESSORSHIP, the other a 
LECTURESHIP.—For particulars apply to J. W. Brakenriper, 
B.C.L., Acting-Secretary. 


QAPELLNIKOFF will give THREE 


PIANOFORTE ey a: (ander the direction of Mr. Exnest 
Cavour) at ST. JAMES'’S. H TUESDAY AFTE CON, 
Apri. ith; THURSDAY Rere NOON, Aprit 23rd; TUESDA 
AFTERNOON, May hg at 3 p.m. Steinway Gran Pienetots. 
iichete 10s. 6d., 5s.. 38., and Is., of Basil Tree, St. James's Hall ; 

Hall Lacon & Ollier; Keith, Prowse; Robert N a ueen’s 
Hal ord a .. the Concert Direction Ernest Cayour, 136, Adelaide 























S?. EDWARD’S SCHOOL, near 


OXFORD.—Public School, founded 1863, to provide Education 
for Gentlemen's Sons in Preparation for Universities, Army, &c., on 
definite Church principles. Fee 3 a r annum (Sons ot Clergy- 
men, £60); jay Boys, 21 guinens. ical an Modera sides. 

cholarships, July 29th.—Rey.T. F. Houses, MLA. Warden 





PRIFYSGOL CYMRU. UNIVERSITY 


OF WALES. 


The UNIVERSITY COURT is about to proceed to the ELECTION 
of — AL EXAMINERS in the following Departments for the 


year i 
GREEK LANGUAGE and LITERATURE. 
LATIN LANGUAGE and LITERATURE, 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE, 
WELSH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE 
eee LANGUAGE and pt LA 

GERMAN LANGUAGE and LITERATUR 
HEBREW LANGUAGE and LITERATURE. 
HISTORY. 

PHILOSOPHY. 
ar HEMATICS, 
HYSICS. 


Fé EMISTRY. 
BOTANY. 
ZOOLOGY 
Candidates must send in their names to the Rearstrar, with any 
attestation - their qualifications they may think desirable, on or 
before WEDNESDAY, Arrit 15th. 
Inform ution in regard to the work and spent of Examiners may 
tion to vor James, Registrar. 





Uniy ersity Offices, 
Town Hall Chambers, Newport, Mon, 
March 1th, 1896, 





QT. PAUL’S SCHOOL.—An EXAMI. 

NATION for IS 74 ‘We VACANCIES on the Foundation 
will be held on the 5th ™ EXT.—For information apply to the 
Bunsan, St. Paul's + School, "West Kensington. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY. 


Recent Issues of Permanent Autotype 
Reproductions. 
THE NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON. 


A completely New Series of the Chief Works in this 
Collection. Each print measures about 18 by 15 inches, 
and is sold separately, price 12s. 


VELASQUEZ and MURILLO. 
A Selection of the Works of tiese Painters, included 
in the Spanish Exhibition at the New Gallery. The 
same size and price as the above. 


ALBERT DURER. 
A Series of Autotype. Facsimiles of the Finest Proofs of 
this Master’s Work in the Department of Prints and 
Drawings, British Museum. The copies are in all 
cases of the exact size of the original copperplates., 


Now Published for the First Time in Autotype. 


WORKS by DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI, 
Sir EDWARD BURNE-JONES, and ALBERT MOORE’ 
ey the “ Blessed Damozel,’ ** Proserpine,” 

The Lamp of Memory,” ‘‘ Venus’s Looking Glass,” 
**Wine of Circe,” &c., &c. 


NOW READY. 
THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY'S FINE-ART 


CATALOGUE, of 184 pages, and REVISED ILLUS. 
TRATED SUPPLEMENT, containing 86 Miniature 
Reproductions of Selected ”Autot types, price, post-free, 
One Shilling. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON, W.O. 


MESSRS. J. C. DRUMMOND & CO., 
ART REPRODUCERS, 
14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C., 
Are the sole representatives in Great Britain of 
HERR HA ANFSTAENGL, of Munich, 
the well-known Artist in PHUTOGRAVURE now patronised by the 
leading London Art Publishing Firms. A large Collection of Im- 
portant Plates always on view 
Process Blocks for the purpose of Ordinary 
Book Illustrations. 
Messrs. DRUMMOND & CO. supply the cheapest and best Processes 
in the market, which are specially — to meet the wants of 


Antiquarians, Archologists, and thos lin thei 
and publication of Parochial and Diocesan Records. 


J.C. DRUMMOND & CO. invite attention to their 


Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process 


For the Reproduction of Works of Art, Original MSS., Designs, 
Lace Manufactures, Photographs, Views, Book Illustrations, 
Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues, &c., d&c., at a moderate cost, 

Specimens and price list on Application. 
Offices : 14, HENRIETTA | STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


Y | \HE ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY’S GAR- 

pam, Regent’s Park, are OPEN DAILY temeres, Sundays) 
from 9 a.m. till sunset. Admission, 1s.; on Mondays, 6d.; children, 6d. 
Amongst the recent additions are a young Nanetes from the Amazons 
and a Lion presented by Rowland Ward, Esq., F.Z.S. 


HE AUTHOR’S MANUAL. By Percy 

RUSSELL. With Prefatory Remarks by Mr. GLADSTONE. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s.6d. pet. (EIGHTH and CHEAPER EDITION.) 
With Portrait. 

* Mr. Russell’s book is a very complete manual and guide for jour- 
nalist and author. It is not a merely practical work—it is literary and 
appreciative of literature in its best sense.. .. We have little else but 
praise for the volume.”— Westminster Review. 


tigation 





Diesy, Loxe & Cv., 1, Beuvente Street, London, E.« 





ReYAL LITERARY FUND. 


The EARL of CRE we. President ‘ot the Corporation, will preside 
at the l0éth ANNIVERSARY NER. to be held at the WHITE. 
HALL ROOMS, HOTEL NETROPOLE, S.W., on WEDNESDAY 
May 6th, at 7 for 7.30 p.m. precisely. 
The LORD BISHOP of PETERBOROUGH 
Will respond for the Toast of ** Literature.” 
FIRST LIST OF STEWARDS. 
E. aA ag ESQ. 
w. A. BAILWARD, ESQ. 
ALF RED BALDW IN, ESQ., M.P. 
EDWARD BELL 
RICHARD BENE AY, Esq. 
SIR WALTER BES: 
HENRY L. oe HOPYSIE IM, ESQ. 
JAMES TAIT BLACK, E 
ALEXANDE nk BLAC KIR, ESQ. 
TiN: GEORGE ¢ BRODRICK, D.C.L. (Warden of Merton). 
rt. 3 2- Ben AR AN, ESQ., 
A.C mh Ps, is C., M.P. 
W. E. DARWI Ei \ 
AUSTIN DOBSON” 
i. ARTHUR DOU in i DAY, pat 
FRANCIS GALTON, Es 
JOHN P. GASSIOT, _ 
F. W. GIBBS, ESQ 
RUDOLPH GLOV a ES , Ms. A. 
PROFESSOR F. 8. GRANGER, LITT.D. 
FREDERIC HARRISON, E SQ. 
OTTO KYLLMANN, ESQ 
RIGHT HON, SIR JOH ad ag K, BART., M.P., D.C.L., F.R.S. 
FR ie te K MACMILLA 
PROFESSOR F. W. MALTEAN LD. 
HARRY H. MARKS, ESQ. F. 
SIR THEODORE MARTIN * .B. 
oe eo HN EVERET?® MILLALS, B ani. "PRA, 
URRAY, ESQ., B.S 
) 











E. H. PEMBER, ESO. @. C. 
CHARLES ROBERT RIV STOR, ESQ, FSA. 
ALFRED DE ROTHSCHILD, F 


F 
HUGH STOWELL } SCOLT, Eso (Henry Seton Merriman). 
iy re K af EBOHS __ SQ. , 

MURRAY SMITE Ht bs 
REUIN ALD J. SMITH 
pts YATES THOALP SON i. 


. DAR. 
RIGHT HON. SIR G. 0. PRY ELYAN, BA M.P. 
> > ISHER UNWIN, > aint 
. FRUING WARN E, E3Q. 
“o Anniversary Committee will be glad of an early reply from those 
gentlemen who have been invited t» act as Stewards. 


A. Liewriyn Roserts, Secretary. 
_7, Adelphi Terrace, W.C. . : . 


PARTNERSHIP or INVESTMENT 


OFFERED ina Journal which will become a very big business. 
Influential support. Profits large. on-speculative,—Epitor, S. H. 
Benson's Advertising Offices, 129, Fle et Street, B.A 


OETHE’S FAUST.—A COURSE of 


FIVE LECTURES on “FAUST” will be given at the 
Coston Centre of the University Extension Society by Mr. J. W 
BA as. Fellow of Kiug’s College, Cambridge, on TUESDAYS. 
at the SOUTH-WEST LONDON POLYTECHNIC 
INSTIT TE, CHELSEA, beginning APRIL 2ist. Tickets for the 
Course, 10s., may be obtained at the Polytechnic, or from the Hon. 
Sec., R. G. “Tearton, 87, Cadogan Gardens, 3. W. 


PERFECT SET of TANAGRA GREEK 


STATUETTES and ARCHAICS to SELL, including exquisite 
fer o upid with outspread wings.—Apply Hetias, Young's Library, 





UGDALE’S MONASTIOON, complete 
edition, with Tilustrations, 1849, 8 vols., half-bound, excellent 
condition, £20.—Ballade, LORD BATE} MAN, earliest edition, com- 
plete, £ £8.—Apvertiser, Salt Library, Stafford. 


IOTURE PRESERVATION & RESTORATION 
—For advice and full particulars address C, H. Miprortn, 
Studio, 268, Devonshire Road, Honor Oak Park, 5.E. 


O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL 


MEN in all parts, willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT 
PATIENTS, giving full particulars and terms, sent gratis. The list 
includes private asylums, &c.; schools also re< sommended.—Address 
Mr. G, B. Stocker, 8, Lancaster | Pl: ace, Strand, W.C. 


ANTED, to PURCHASE, fine PIC- 


TURES, in "OI, by Old Masters of the Dutch, Flemish, and 
British schools. —DowDESWELL, 160, New Bond Street, W. 


. yy PE- -WRITING.—MSS. of every 

dei scription COPIED. Special attention to work re quiring care, 
Examination Questiens, Notices, &c., by DUPLICATING process, 
Usual terms.—Miss Tuom as, 5, Cautley Avenue, Clapham Common, 
8 W. 





—_—s _ — 


9 MART STREET, BLOOMSBURY, LONDON. 


Vk. GEORGE REDWAY, formerly of 
York Street, Covent Garden, and _late Director and Manager 
of Kegan Paul, Trench, Tribner & Co., Limited, bees to announce 
that he has RESUMED BUSINESS as a PUBL ISHER on his own 
account, and will be glad to hear from Authors with MSS ready for 
publication, and to consider proposals for New Books. Address as 
above. 


YHE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER- 


PAD. 
(The LEADENHALL PRESS, Ltd., 50, Leadenhall Strect, 
London, E.C.) 
over which the pen slips with perfect 
a | per dozen, raled or plain. 








Contains hairless paper. 
freedom. Sixpence each. 


NOW READY.—Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 
At all Booksellers and Libraries, 


NEW NOVEL BY DORA RUSSELL. 
A FATAL PAST 


By the Author of ‘‘ Footprints in the Snow, ” “Tho Vicar’s 
Governess,”’ “‘ Beneath the Wave,” &e., &c. 








Simexkwy, Maseuate, HAMILTON, Kant & Co,, Limited, 
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BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY 
AND SEASIDE. 


A SELECTION FROM 


Bentley's Favourite Novels. 


Uniformly bound, each in One Volume, 
crown 870, cloth, 6s. 


By MAARTEN MAARTENS. 
MY LADY NOBODY. 
“GOD'S FOOL.” 
THE SIN OF JOOST AVELINGH. 
AN OLD MAID’S LOVE. 
THE GREATER GLORY. 


By ROSA N. CAREY. 
SIR GODFREY’S GRAND-DAUGHTERS, 
BASIL LYNDHURST, 
LOVER OR FRIEND? 
MARY ST. JOHN. 
WOOED AND MARRIED. 
NELLIE’S MEMORIES 
BARBARA HEATHCOTE’S TRIAL. 
HERIOT’S CHOICE. 
NOT LIKE OTHER GIRLS. 
ONLY THE GOVERNESS. 
QUEENIE’S WHIM. 
ROBERT ORD’S ATONEMENT. 
UNCLE MAX. 
WEE WIFIE. 
FOR LILIas, 





By MARY CHOLMONI DE LEY. 


DIANA TEMPEST. 
SIR CILARLES DANVERS, 


By MARY LINSKILL. 
BETWEEN THE HEATHER AND 
NORTHERN SEA 
THE HAVEN UNDER THE HILL. 
IN EXCHANGE FOR A SOUL. 
TALES of the NORTH RIDING. 
CLEVEDEN. 


THE 


By RHODA BROUGHTON. 


SCYLLA OR CHARYBDIS ? 

A BEGINNER. 

MRS. BLIGH, 

COMETH UP AS A FLOWER. 
GOOD-BYE, SWEETHEART! 
NANCY. 

JOAN. 

NOT WISELY, BUT TOO WEL. 
RED AS A ROSE IS SHE. 
SECOND THOUGHTs. 
BELINDA, 

* DOCTOR CUPLD.” 

ALAS! 


—_ 


By JESSIE FOTHERGILL. 
FROM MOOR ISLES. 
ALDYTH. 

THE “ FIRST VIOLIN.” 
BORDERLAND. 

KITH AND KIN. 
PROBATION. 


By FLORENCE MONTGOMERY. 
MISUNDERSTOOD. 
THROWN TOGETHER. 
SEAFORTH. 


By L. DOUGALL. 


THE MADONNA OF A DAY. 
_ Bach in One Volume, crown 8vo, cloth, 68., at all Book- 
sellersand Railway Bookstalls in Town or Country. 








RICHARD Bawrizy & Sor, New Burlington Street 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 








NOW READY, 


Classes and Masses ; 


Or, Wealth, Wages, and Welfare 
in the United Kingdom. 
A Handbook of Social Facts for Political Thinkers 
and Speakers. 
By W. H. MALLOOK, 
Author of “‘ Labour and the Popular Welfare.’’ 
Crown 8yo, cloth, Illustrated, price 3s. 6d. 


NOW READY. 


Strikes and 
Social Problems. 


By J. SHIELD NICHOLSON, M.A., D.&c, 


Professor of Political Economy in the University 
of Edinburgh, 


cloth, price 3s, 6d. 


Crown 8vo, 





NOW READY, 


Christianity and History 


By ADOLF HARNAOK. 
Translated, with the Author’s sanction, 
By THOMAS BAILEY SAUNDERS, 
With an Introductory Note. 


Crewn 8yvo, cloth, price 1s, 6d. net. 


NOW READY. 


Father Archangel 
of Scotland, 


And Other Essays. 
By R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM, 


Author of “Notes on the District of Menteith’”’ 
AND 
GABRIELA CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM, 


Author of “‘ Santa Teresa, her Life and Times.” 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 4s, 6d. 





NOW R#ADY. 


A Woman with a Future 


By Mrs. ANDREW DEAN, 
Author of “ The Grasshoppers.”? 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d.; paper covers, price 2s. 6d. 


NOW READY. 


Oh, What a Sion 
is Love! 


By KATHARINE TYNAN, 
Author of “An Isle in the Water.” 


Crown 8yo, cloth, price 3s, 6d. 





NOW READY. 


Gobelin Grange. 


By HAMILTON DRUMMOND. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s, 








NOW READY. 


A Question of Degree. 


By OAROLINE FOTHERGILL, 
Author of ‘* The Comedy of Cecilia.” 
Crown 8vyo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 





A. & ©. BLACK, Sono Sevarz, Lonpon. 





MACMILLAN & C0 ’S NEW BOOKS 


ILLUSTRATED STANDARD NOVELS. 


GRYLL GRANGE. By Thomas 
LOVE PEACOCK. Illustrated by F. H. TOWNSEND. 
With an Introduction by GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 


16m0, I1s., cloth; 1s. 6d., Persian, each volugne. 


TENNYSON’S POEMS. The 


People’s Edition, Vol. XI., THE BROOK, avd 
other Foeme. Vol. Xi, IDYULS of tne 
KING, Part 


EVERSLEY SERIES. —New J "lume. 


HISTORY of the ENGLISH 


PEOPLE. ByJ.R. GREEN, M.A. Vol. V., PURITAN 
ENGLAND, 1603--1644. Globe 8vo, 5s. 


THE POETICAL WORKS of 


WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. Edited by WILLIAM 
KNIGHT. ‘To be completed in 16 volumes. Vols. 1. 
and If. Globe 8vo, 5s. 
GLOBE.—‘ There appears to be no doubt that, when 
finished, this issue of the works of Wordswor%h will, tor 
fulness and acc suracy, hold the field.’’ 


Royal 8vo, Is. net. 


A HISTORY of MANKIND. 


By Professor FRIEDRICH RATZEL.  Translate:l 
from the Second German Edition by A. J. BUTLER, 


M.A, With a Preface by E. B. TYLOR, D.C.L. 
Part VII. (To be completed in 30 Monthly Parts.) 


Illustrated. 


Svo, 12s. net. 





|THE LABOUR QUESTION in 


BRITAIN, 
“‘ American Life.” 
TOURVILLE. ‘Translated by F, 
SON, B.A. 


By PAUL DE ROUSIERS, Author of 
With a Preface by "HEN RI Di 
L. D. HERBERL- 





“Deny 4to, 6s. net. 


A SYNOPSIS of the GOSPELS 


in GREEK. After the Westcott and Hort ‘ext. by 
the Rev. ARTHUR WRIGHT, M.A., Fellow and Tutor 
of Queen’s College, Cambridge, Author of *‘ The Com- 
position of the Four Gospels.” 


JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


Edited by I. ABRAHAMS and C. G. MONTEFIORE. 
Vol. VIII. APRIL. No, 31. 

Price 3s. 6d. ; Annual Subscription, post free, 11s. 
Contents:—Some Aspects of Rabbinic 


Theology. VI. 
The Torah in its Aspect of Law. By S. ScHEecaTeEr— 
Poetry : Passover Hymn, and Light and Darkness. Trans- 
lated by Mrs. Henry Lucas; 





The Burning of the Law. 
Translated by Miss Nrna Davis—The Cotton Grotto: an 
Ancient Quarry in Jerusalem. By Oyrus Apier—Dr. 
Wiener on the Dietary Laws. By C. G. Monreriore — 
Yedaya Bedaresi, a Fourteenth Century Hebrew Poet and 
Philosopher. By J. CHotzngsr—Inedited Chapters of 
Jehudah Hadassi’s “ Eshkol Hakkofer.”” By Prof. W. 
BacHrer—Johann Reuchlin, the Father of the Study of 
Hebrew among Christians. By 8. A. Hrrsca—A Collation 
of Armenian Texts of the Testaments of (1) Judah; (2) 
Dan; (3) Joseph; (4) Benjamin. By F. C. Conypeann— 
Critical N ctices—Miscellanea. 


MACMILLAN & 00., Liurrap, LEDS. 


‘Just published, crown 8vo, , Mustrated, price 2s. s. 6d. 


WILLIAM KNIBB, 


Missionary in Jamaica. 
A MEMOIR. 


WITH 
Introduction by the Rev. J. G. GREENHOUGH, M.A 
By Mrs. JOHN JAMES SMITH. 


People’s Edition, price 6d., with Portrait. (Special terms 


for «juantities.) 


JOSEPH MAZZINI. 
A Memoir by E. A. V. 
With TWO ESSAYS by MAZZINI-- 
“THOUGHTS ON DEMOCRACY” 
AND 

“THE DUTIES OF MAN.” 
“In its new form it should have thousands of new 
readers,”’"— eekly Dispatch. 


Lonpon: ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 
21 anp 22, Furnivat Srrest, E.C, 
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letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
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LITERATURE. 
A REPLY TO WELLHAUSEN. 
Sanctuary and Sacrifice: a Reply to 
Wellhausen. By the Rev. W. L. Baxter, 
D.D. (Eyre & Spottiswoode). 


Dr. Baxter is a Stalwart of traditionalism. 
He believes that the whole law, both 
Levitical and Deuteronomic, was written by 
Moses, acting as the secretary of the 
Creator. Of course, he has a right to his 
own opinion, just as he has a right to 
believe, if he likes, that the Book of Enoch 
quoted by Jude was really written by the 
seventh from Adam. But he is not the best 
qualified person to reply to Wellhausen. 
There is an epigram by a countryman of 
Dr. Baxter, the late James Hannay, which, 
if I remember rightly, runs as follows : 


** You answer Renan? That you cannot do. 
We only answer when we're epoken to, 
And Renan speaks to scholars, not to you.” 


I do not say that Dr. Baxter is not a 
scholar. Perhaps before this review is 
finished, some facts may be laid before the 
reader enabling him to form an opinion 
of his own on that point. What I 
mean is, that Wellhausen writes for 
a public of scholars who are already 
convinced that the Deuteronomic Law 
originated during or not long before 
the reign of Josiah. His object is to 
prove that, so much being granted, a 
later instead of an earlier date must be 
assigned to the Levitical Code. He also 
assumes that the latter document is a 
distinct composition due to a different 
author, which, along with several other 
points taken for granted throughout his 
Prolegomena, would be freely admitted by 
the critics whom he addresses. Such a 
procedure is perfectly justifiable, and even 
necessary ; for no progress could be made 
in science if each successive investigator 
had to demonstrate the whole series of 
propositions presupposed by his conclusions. 
Of course, the elementary demonstrations 
are forthcoming,: but they must be sought 
for in elementary ‘reatises. As regards 
the date of Deuteronomy in particular, 
Canon Driver’s recent Commentary does all 
that is needed, and those who hold the 
opinions of Dr. Baxter would be much 
better employed in replying to it than to 
Wellhausen. But perhaps they have a 
wholesome fear of venturing within reach 
of the Canon’s velvet paw. If, however, 
they give up Deuteronomy, there seems no 
reason why they should stickle for the 
Mosaic authorship of Leviticus. As theo- 
logians, it must be tolerably indifferent to 





them whether it was ‘‘ forged” (if they 
insist on using that word) in the age of 
Solomon or in the age of Ezra. 

So much being premised, I must next 
observe that this volume deals only with 
less than a sixth of Wellhausen’s work, 
while it exceeds that portion in bulk by a 
ratio of about four to one. Abuse of the 
plaintiff’s attorney is, as usual, responsible 
for a good deal of padding. Dr. Baxter is 
not remarkable for urbanity. Like Boswell, 
he doubtless objects to “‘ treating an infidel 
writer with smooth civility,” and presumably 
he considers Wellhausen no better than an 
infidel. Moreover, as if his language was 
not sufficiently violent, he makes up for the 
absence of intonation and gesture by a free 
use of italics and small capitals. As for the 
substance of his argument, it consists for 
the most part in refuting what has not 
been asserted, and in proving what has not 
been denied. When Wellhausen completes 
or modifies one statement by means of 
another, he is accused of self-contradiction ; 
if he qualifies an assertion, the qualifications 
are omitted ; if he quotes a Scriptural writer 
as good evidence for the beliefs and customs 
of his own time, this is twisted into an 
admission that the writer in question is an 


unimpeachable historical authority for all | Pp 


times ; when his proofs are too strong to be 
otherwise met, they are garbled or omitted. 
Finally, he, the plainest and simplest of 
writers, is perpetually taunted with being 
grandiloquent, and his work, a model of 
concision, is described as “‘ a huge volume.” 

To go through Dr. Baxter’s replies 
seriatim would require far more space than 
I can dispose of; nor am I concerned to 
maintain the soundness in every point of 
Wellhausen’s theory considered as a con- 
tribution to the religious history of the 
Jews. The late date of the Levitical Law, 
which alone the apologist is interested in 
denying, has been established by considera- 
tions which occupy a very small part of bis 
attention. Take the famous passage in 
Amos: ‘Did ye offer unto Me sacrifices 
and meat-offerings in the wilderness forty 
years, O house of Israel?” No unpre- 
judiced person can doubt that the prophet 
who wrote those words had never seen or 
heard of the Priestly Code. Kittel thinks 
that it may nevertheless have existed in his 
time; but such an alternative is not open 
to one who believes, as Dr. Baxter does, in 
the shepherd’s inspiration. What, then, 
is his explanation? Why, that God had 
ordained a sacrificial ritual, but that the 


‘people preferred worshipping Moloch and 


the host of heaven (p. 186). In point of fact, 
neither form of idolatry is ever mentioned 
in the Pentateuchal narrative as having 
been actually practised in the wilderness ; 
nor, had such an aberration occurred, would 
it exclude the daily offering of sacrifices to 
Jahveh prescribed and assumed by the 
Code. 

Jeremiah’s evidence is scarcely less 
decisive : 


‘“‘T spake not unto your fathers, nor commanded 
them in the day that I brought them out of the 
land of Egypt, concerning burnt-offerings or 
sacrifices; but this thing I commanded them, 
saying, Hearken unto My voice, and I will be 
your God, and ye shall be My people,” 





On which Dr. Baxter prattles in this style : 


‘* We have here a clear declaration that God’s 
great requirement, at {the Exodus, was not 
sacrificial but moral; and no declaration could 
fit in more harmoniously with the old Mosaic 
narrative and legislation . . . the chief and 
all-embracing importance is assigned, not to 
Sacrifices, but to the Moral Law ” (pp. 192, 193), 
The relative importance which a legislator 
attaches to the different articles of his code 
may be accurately estimated by the degree 
of punishment attending their violation ; 
and punishment may with similar accuracy 


| be measured by its certainty, rapidity, and 


severity. Now, certain infractions of the 
ritual or sacrificial law, as laid down in the 
Priestly Code, are visited with instant 
death. Not only is this fate threatened, 
but it is recorded as having been actually 
inflicted on certain offenders, and not only 
on these, but on others who murmured at 
their destruction, while infractions of the 
moral law are visited with no such 
penalties. If Jeremiah, believing all 
this to be true, meant his words to 
be interpreted as Dr. Baxter interprets 
them then he was simply calling black 
white; and we have to ask ourselves in 
amazement what possible reliance can be 
laced on a creed founded on such testimony 
as this? Shall we not 
** See whether hell be not heaven, 
Find out whether tares be not grain.’’ 

I may add that Dr. Baxter does not seem to 
be a careful student of this terribly incon- 
venient prophet. Wellhausen, he says, 
“assigns the Deuteronomist to Josiah’s 
age: can he point to a single post-Josian 
instance of the seventh year of release 
which the Deuteronomist prescribes ? ” 
(p. 456). I wonder how anyone can become 
a Doctor of Divinity in Scotland who has 
not read that sublime and awful chapter in 
which Jeremiah denounces the violation of 
the promiee to let all Jewish slaves go free, 
in express reference to the Deuteronomic 
law (xxxiv. 13 sgq.); or how, having read 
it, anyone, even a traditionalist theologian, 
could forget it. Had Wellhausen been 
guilty of such an oversight, one can imagine 
with what whoops and yells his opponent 
would have danced round him, and how he 
would have been cheered by such backers 
as Mr. Gladstone, Prof. Sayce, and Bishop 
Ellicott. 

But, indeed, an accurate reproduction of 
Scriptural statements does not characterise 
Dr. Baxter. When Wellhausen (with perfect 
reason) quotes Balaam as an instance of 
a non-Israelite who ‘‘ understands how to 
offer sacrifices to Jahveh that do not fail 
of their effect,” his critic objects that the 
sacrifices were not accepted, ‘‘ their essence ”’ 
being a “prayer to God that He would 
curse Israel,” which prayer ‘‘ was indig- 
nantly and persistently rejected”; and he 
further describes them as ‘‘a mixture of 
hypocrisy, covetousness, and malice” (p. 174), 
The charge against Balaam is absolutely 
untrue, as anyone who takes the trouble to 
read over Numbers xxii.-xxiv. will at once 

receive. Balaam had no malice against 

ael; he refused to curse it for money, 
and steadily acted up to his religious pro- 
fessions. The object of his sacrifices was 


| to obtain a word from Jahveh, and in this 
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respect they were perfectly efficacious ; while 
the prophet delivered that word in its 
integrity, as he had pledged himself to do 
from the outset. No wonder he is detested 
by the false prophets of our own time, by 
men who pretend to knowledge that they 
do not possess, and hide the truth that they 
know. 

The beginning of wisdom for Dr. Baxter 
would be to learn the extent of his own 
ignorance. It will take a long time for him to 
master, but meanwhile he may find safety 
in silence. For instance, he should not 
venture on such an assertion as that ‘ the 
momentous discovery that the Book of Levi- 
ticus was unknown to Malachi has not yet 
tigured in any of the pages of the ‘ Higher 
Criticism’” (p. 205), On p. 202 of Well- 
hausen’s Die Aleinen Propheten stand the 
words, ‘‘ Malachi kennt nicht den Priester- 
codex.” 

It is a part of Wellhausen’s case that no 
racrifices are mentioned in the introductory 
narrative of the Priestly Code. To this Dr. 
Baxter replies that ‘‘ not a solitary occasion 
is specified in which its sacrificial silence 
can in the least be described as singular” 
(p. 123); thus again proving nothing but 
his own extreme ignorance of the subject. 
For not only does P leave out Noah’s sacri- 
fice, but he deliberately makes such an offer- 
ing impossible by reducing the pairs of 
clean animals preserved in the Ark from 
seven (the Jahvist number) to two. In- 
deed, so profoundly unacquainted is this 
Doctor of Divinity with a most elementary 
branch of the higher criticism, the division 
of the sources in the early chapters of 
Genesis, that he quotes the sacrifice of Abel 
in disproof of Wellhausen’s theory that 
sacrifice began with the naive custom of 
giving God a share of man’s eatables. 

‘* Abel,” he says, ‘‘ offered not what was ‘ eat- 
nble by man,’ but what man was forbidden to 
eat, ‘the firstlings of his flock and of the fat 
thereof’! Noah offered ‘of every clean beast 
and of every clean fowl’; and yet the Priestist 
assures us that slaughtering and eating flesh 
were . permissible till after the Flood!” 
(p. 292). 

It belongs to the very essence of the 
critical case that P with his exclusion of 
animal food before the Deluge absolutely 
contradicts J with his story of Abel’s 
sacrifice, that J knows nothing of such 
an exclusion, and that he alone can be 
quoted as an authority about early customs. 
lf Dr. Baxter does not know this what 
becomes of his competence to interfere in 
the controversy? If he knows it, what 
becomes of his logic and of his honesty ? 

Nor is this all. The reverend gentleman 
seems to think that Wellhausen, whom all 
scholars regard with the deepest gratitude 
and respect, is just such another person as 
he is himself. He accuses him of wrongly 
translating the words hammizbeach ets, in 
Ezek. xli. 22, ‘‘an altar of wood”; and 
adds that “‘as a professor of Oriental 
languages he knows that the article prevents 
mizbeach being in the construct case” (p. 
345). Perhaps Dr. Baxter, like some of 
his brethren, thinks that the Massoretic 

‘ text is inspired; but he must really allow 
others occasionally to prefer the LXX., as 
Wellhausen does in this instance, trans- 
lating it with perfect correctness, 





Bad enough, but there is worse to come. 
Wellhausen is quoted as saying that ‘‘ the 
rite of the most solemn atoning sacrifice 
takes place in Lev. iv. indeed,on the golden 
altar,” &c.—and is forthwith accused of 
“stating the thing that is not” (p. 355). 
Translations, even the best, are liable to 
err; and before a writer like Dr. Baxter 
charges a scholar of world-wide reputation 
with telling lies (for that is what it comes 
to) he should make sure that the in- 
criminated word occurs in the original. 
Now the expression used there is not ‘auf 
dem goldenen Altar,” but ‘“‘ am g. A.,” which 
might, perhaps, more properly have been 
rendered “by” or “in connexion with” 
the golden altar, and, in any case, is surely 
quite permissible in a description of a 
ceremony where some of the blood is put 
on the horns of the altar, although the 
body of the victim is otherwise disposed 
of. I may add that, even had Wallhausen 
been guilty of the alleged inaccuracy, 
which he is not, it would, if anything, have 
weakened rather than strengthened his 
argument. 

I could collect several specimens of 
“saying the thing that is not” from the 
volume before me, but one will suffice. 
Wellhausen observes that the late date of 
the prophecy in 1 Sam. ii. 27-36 is evident 
from the language, and from the circum- 
stance that it anticipates the threat conveyed 
in the following chapter (iii. 11-14), Observe 
that this argument involves no reference 
to the incredibility of the supernatural as 
such, and leaves the question of the possi- 
bility of miraculous prophecy untouched. 
And now observe the use made of it by 
Dr. Baxter : 

“Tf the prophecy on Eli’s sons, a few years at 
most beforehand, ‘in one day they shall die 
both of them,’ was en incredible ‘ anticipation’ 
showing the passage containing it to be of 
recent date, how was it possible for Ezekiel to 
‘anticipate’ a ‘ restoration of the theocracy’ ?” 
(p. 266). 

I am relieved from the necessity of a 
comment where a pair of tongs and an 
open window are the most appropriate 
rejoinder, 

If I have been unduly severe, let me 
make amends by quoting some of the 
compliments addressed by Mr. Gladstone 
to the author after reading a part, and 
that the weakest, of his book : 


“Unless your searching inquiry can be an- 
swered, and your statements confuted, his 
[Wellhausen’s] character, both literary and 
theological, is destroyed. 

‘* And he has been set up as our guide in the 
Encyclopedia Britannica ! 

‘*T am very desirous to know how Jong your 
criticism has been published, so that I may 
know whether he has had the opportunity of 
reply; a task in which he is not to be 
envied.” 


Some years ago Mr. Gladstone himself 
made certain statements about Wellhausen, 
which, as I showed at the time in the 
Acapemy, were absolutely baseless. I am 
not aware that he ever took the trouble to 
explain them. At any rate, no explanation 
has come my way. Toignore criticism may 
be good policy ; but itis as good for a Ger- 
man professor as for an ex-Prime Minister 


of England. Atrrep W. Benn. 





. 


England's Darling. By Alfred Austin, Poet 
Laureate. (Macmillans.) 


Earuter critics of Mr. Austin’s poem have 
pointed out, not too iously, the mistake 
into which he has fallen in his preface. He 
supposes that ‘‘the greatest of English- 
men”—by whom, and by the ill-chosen 
title of the poem, he means Alfred the 
Great—‘‘ has never been celebrated by an 
English poet.” The Poet Laureate can 
hardly be excused his want of know- 
ledge in such a matter, seeing that one 
of his predecessors in the Laureateshi 
made Alfred the subject of a poem, an 
that Joseph Cottle devoted an epic to him 
which was big enough to be remembered, 
though Cottle was only a small poet. This, 
however, is a trifle. It is of more import- 
ance to see whether Mr. Austin has himself 
satisfactorily filled the gap which he con- 
ceived to exist in English poetry. He did 
not lack enthusiasm for his subject. He 
tells us that he cannot remember the time 
when Alfred was not the hero of his affec- 
tions. The hero-worship of the nursery, 
and ‘the fresh partiality of childhood,” 
had in his case the confirmation of intelli - 
gent sanction in later life. In this he was 
less singular than he may seem to himself 
to have been, but it was well that he could 
approach his pleasant task with an en- 
thusiasm founded both on youthful affeo- 
tion and on mature conviction. These were 
favourable conditions, and if success had 
been attainable at all they should have 
made its attainment easier. 

One cannot say that Mr. Austin has 
succeeded, but his failure is not wholly to 
be charged upon himself. Some part of it 
should ascribed to the unsuitability of 
his subject to poetic treatment. Mr. Austin 
says of Alfred that “ by his birth, his 
character, and his exploits, he is the one 
Englishman pre-eminently fitted to be a 
national hero.” That may be so, but it 
does not follow that he is the one national 
hero pre-eminently fitted to be celebrated in 
song. Such a hero must possess qualities 
which neither history nor myth has associated 
with Alfred. He is too much of a paragon, 
too blameless, too unerring, too remote. 
History has only preserved for us the high 
lights in Alfred’s character ; and legend has 
rejoiced so much in these that in its 
amplification of history it has added nothing 
to them beyond a greater degree of 
emphasis. It has introduced no shadows, 
nor has it imparted any colour. No 
immaculate person was ever yet a success- 
ful hero of poetry or romance. ‘The low 
sun,” Tennyson says, ‘‘ makes the colour.” 
He makes Guinevere say : 


** T could not breathe in that fine air, 
That pure severity of perfect light — 
I wanted warmth and colour, which I found 
In Lancelot.’’ 


King Arthur was more of a poet’s hero 
than King Alfred, for the very reason that 
he was a Celtic and not a Saxon prince ; 
though it is on this ground, and because 
Alfred was Saxon, that Mr. Austin prefers 
Alfred. But Celtic though he was, and 
therefore great in poetic possibilities, Arthur 
makes a poorer show in the Jdylls of the 
King than Lancelot, For 9 like reason 
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it is not Gabriel, or any other of the 
unfallen angels, but Satan, that is the 
hero of Paradise Lost. Mr. Austin, indeed, 
unconsciously states the defects of Alfred 
from the point of view of romance and the 
essentially human point of view, when he 
particularises his virtues. ‘‘ Alfred,” he 
says, ‘‘ has neither stigma nor stain.” He 
was ‘‘a ruler without arrogance, a soldier 
without personal ambition, a lawgiver devoid 
of pedantry, a poet free from vanity, a saint 
untainted by fanaticism.” If one might 
essay to paint the lily, or to gild refined 
gold, it were a bootless task, and one in 
which it would be hard to get up any human 
interest. It is because of their human 
nature, after all, that we never tire of 
Shakspere’s kings and queens and men and 
women. 

But while Mr. Austin’s failure is in part 
due to the character of his subject, it is also 
in part attributable to his limitations. He 
is essentially an idyllic poet, but he has 
attempted here a dramatic achievement, and 
the result is that he has produced neither 
drama nor idyll, but something which 
has only the form of the one with 
only the partially suggested quality of 
the other. It is no disparagement of 
Mr. Austin’s powers to say that he 
cannot write dramatic verse, for greater 
poets than he have attempted that form of 
composition and failed in it. That he 
has failed in a marked degree shows that 
the drama is entirely alien to his genius. 
His King Alfred, and his Edward and 
Edgiva and the rest, are lay figures without 
any real personality. They are automata 
who utter what is put into their mouths, 
but the voices are not living. We do not 
distinguish one from another, and we do 
not recognise the speakers. King Alfred 
we know in nursery story and in history, 
but we do not know him in Mr. Austin’s 
poem. Here he is a featureless shade 
and a bodiless voice. And the whole 
structure of the poem is as unreal as 
the personages are. It is like a picture 
on @ screen: there is a succession of 
scenes, but no movement; we are told 
that certain things happen, but we do not 
realise the event. We do not feel the wind 
blow ; there is no ripple of life, no atmos- 
phere. Nevertheless, the poem has its 
charms. When Mr. Austin forgets that he 
is trying to produce a drama, and is content 
to be pastoral and idyllic, he succeeds 
admirably, as in this love-song : 


** Edward. 
** Sing, throstle, sing, 
On the hornbeam bough ; 
But tell not the King 
Of a maiden’s vow. 
When the heart is ripe, 
Then the days are fleet : 
Pipe, throstle, pipe ! 
Sweet ! sweet ! sweet ! 
“ If but the best of us could sing like thee ! 
But even Adhelm lacks the craft to reach 
Thy untaught silvery syllables of song, 
Wild gleeman of the,woods! In all the world 
There lives no sound to match thy minstreley, 
Saving her voice; and that, though heavenlier 


still, 
Alack is seldom heard. 
‘* Flute, throstle, flute, 
To my lagging dear, 
And never be mute i 
Till she hie to hear. 


Now that the Spring 
And the Summer meet, 
Sing, throstle, sing ! 
Sweet ! sweet ! sweet !’’ 


He succeeds again in the thrilling verses 
which Alfred declaims in praise of England, 
when, disguised as a minstrel, he gains 
admission to the Danish camp. Here the 
utterance is distinctly alive ; but it is a lyric 
utterance, though for once a dramatic note 
is reached. One could wish that Mr. 
Austin would be content to cultivate this 
lyric gift, and to make no ineffectual 
attempts towards bolder things. He is 
the poet of springtime, of the hedge-rows, 
the garden, and the fields; and within 
these pleasant limitations he has few rivals. 
When he wanders beyond them he loses 
himself. He lacks the strength of wing 
for ambitious flights, and his footing is not 
firm enough for the march of majestic verse. 
GrorcE OCoTrERELL. 








SOME DANTE BOOKS, 


La Divina Commedia di Dante Alighieri: 
riveduta nel testo e commentata da G. A. 
Scartazzini. Seconda edizione, riveduta, 
corretta e notevolmente arricchita coll’ 
aggiunta del rimario perfezionato del 
Dott. Luigi Polacco. (Milano: Ulrico 
Hoepli.) 

Pensiert sul?’ Allegoria della Vita Nuova di 
Dante: opera postuma di Francesco Pas- 
qualigo. (Venezia: Leo S. Olschki.) 


Pietro Peccatore, ossia della vera interpretazione 
di Paradiso XXI. 124-123. Giovanni 
Mercati. (Roma.) 


In the first volume, which claims to be 
an improved edition of that issued under 
the title of edizione minore three years ago, 
Dr. Scartazzini proves himself to be incor- 
rigible as well as indefatigable. Addi- 
tional matter, to the extent of nearly a 
hundred extra pages, has been incorporated 
in this new edition ; and we looked forward 
with much interest to an examination of 
the revised commentary, which we hoped 
to find enriched with fresh notes and 
illustrations, and freed from the most 
glaring defects of its predecessor. Great 
is our disappointment. Dr. Scartazzini, 
like the House of Bourbon, has learned 
nothing and forgotten nothing. It is now 
nearly a quarter of a century since he 
first began to comment on the Divina 
Commedia, and it might have been supposed 
that by this time he had come to understand 
pretty thoroughly (with the help of his critics) 
what was wanted in a work of this kind. 
Yet it will hardly be credited that one of the 
so-called “improvements” in the present 
edition consists in the insertion of the 





Greek and Hebrew equivalents of classical 
and Biblical proper names in Greek and 
| Hebrew characters; and this in a book which, 
as was explained in the preface to the first 
edition, is primarily intended for ‘‘ princi- 
pianti e scolari.” Dr. Scartazzini is fully 


alive to the absurdity of quoting Greek and 
Hebrew in illustration of Dante; he has 
been reminded of it at sundry times by his 
critics, both here and on the continent, and 
he himself ridicules the practice in this very 
book—‘‘ Se soltanto Dante avesse saputo di 
‘ebraico! Se soltanto Dante avesse saputo di 








greco!” he exclaims after quoting Greek 
and Hebrew interpretations of Jnferno vii. 1. 
Yet he cannot refrain from continually in- 
dulging himself in the parade of this useless 
learning—useless because, as every student 
of Dante is, or ought to be, well aware, the 
poet knew nothing of Hebrew, and next to 
nothing of Greek. 

Perhaps the most flagrant instance of Dr. 
Scartazzini’s wrongheadedness in this re- 
spect is afforded by his note on Inferno xxxi. 
46-7, where Dante is describing Nimrod. 
In the edition of 1893 his comment occupies 
eighteen lines; in the present edition it 
occupies thirty-five lines, or just about 
double the space. The additional matter 
consists of the Hebrew and Greek (two) 
equivalents of ‘‘ Nembrotto,” and of the 
following note, which we give as a fair 
sample of the sort of material with which 
the present volume is “‘ enriched ” : 

‘*VENTRE: i giganti della mitologia greca 
hanno ordinariamente serpenti invece di piedi. 
Elxov 8 ras Bdoes Podrldas Spaxdvrav. (Apollod. 
Bibl. i. 6.) Etxov ai Topydves [sic] nepards wepier- 
meipautvas porto: Spaxdvrwy. (Jbid. ii. 4.) Apaxov- 
rémodas Kal Babvyevelous Kal Babvxairas. (T'zetz. ad 
Lycophr. Alex. 63.) ‘Anguipedes.’ (Ovid. 
Met. i. 184.) ‘Serpentipedes.’ (Ovid. Trist. 
iv. 7; cfr. ZLucil. Aetn., 46 @ seg. Apollin. 
Sidon, ix. 73 e seg.) Dante di ai suoi giganti 
piedi, cfr. Inf. xxxii. 17, ma non dice che questi 
piedi fossero serpentini, attenendosi probabil- 
mente alla mitologia biblica, che di piedi ser- 
pentini non fa veruna menzione.” 


Of the five authorities here quoted or 
referred to, in a note which, by the way, 
is totally irrelevant, one only is in the least 
appropriate, viz., Ovid: of the other four 
Dante had in all likelihood never so much 
as heard. Of what earthly use is it go on 
multiplying notes of this kind? To the 
student and to the general reader they 
are worse than useless, and they occupy 
valuable space which might have been 
profitably employed in explaining real 
difficulties. For instance, in the very 
passage under discussion, two points which 
certainly require a few words of explanation 
are passed over without remark, the only 
help given being bare references to Brunetto 
Latino’s Z7résor and St. Augustine’s De Civi- 
tate Dei, neither of them works very likely to 
be within easy reach of “‘ principianti.” Why 
does Dante imagine Nimrod to be a giant? 
Why does he represent him as the builder of 
the Tower of Babel? Surely these questions 
deserve an answer; yet, instead of giving 
the desired information on these points, 
which might have been done at the expense 
of a couple of short quotations from the De 
Civitate Dei (xvi. 3, 4), Dr. Scartazzini 
devotes his space to the absolutely useless 
and irrelevant matter reproduced above. 

There is a homely saying that no man 
should hoe his own turnips. If Dr. Scar- 
tazzini would take this to heart, and entrust 
the revision of his work to some disinterested 
editor, who would remorsely cut out all that is 
not strictly to the point, we might eventually 
have a commentary of some value, for space 
might then be found for notes on numerous 
more or less puzzling passages which at 
present are left without any explanation 
whatever. A case in point occurs in /nferno 
v. 60, where Semiramis, the Queen of 
Assyria, is spoken of as having held “ the 
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land which the Sultan governs,” 7.¢., Egypt. 
This, of course, is a mistake, for as 
Benvenuto da Imola points out, Semiramis 
never ruled over Egypt. The explanation 
of the difficulty, which Dr. Scartazzini passes 
over in silence, lies probably in the fact that 
Dante confused the ancient kingdom of 
Babylonia (or Assyria) with Babylonia or 
Babylon (old Cairo) in Egypt, which was 
the territory of the Sultan. 

We regret to have been obliged to speak 
so severely of the latest edition of Dr. 
Scartazzini’s commentary, for in common 
with every student of Dante we are deeply 
indebted to his labours; but we have felt 
it our duty to protest as strongly as possible 
against such abuses as we have drawn 
attention to above. 

The only original feature about this 
volume is the rimario, which has been 
reconstructed on a new plan by Dr. Luigi 
Polacco, the advantages of which over the 
old one we fail to perceive. Instead of 
arranging the lines in the order of the 
rimes as they occur in the poem, Dr. Polacco 
has adopted an alphabetical order accord- 
ing to the first letter of the riming word. 
Thus, under abbia, we have first five 
lines ending in “abbia,” then four in 
‘‘Jabbia,” then four in “‘ rabbia,”’ then two 
in ‘‘scabbia.” This arrangement seems to 
us to be almost as perverse as that adopted 
by Dr. Fay in his Concordance. It makes 
it impossible, for instance, to discover, 
without a great deal of trouble, in what 

articular combination of rimes a word of 
requent occurence happens to be employed 
by Dante, or what number of times a 
particular rime is used in each of the 
several divisions of the poem. Taking the 
word “abbia,” for example, we see at a 
glance by the old method that it occurs 
three times in rime with “ labbia” and 
‘“‘rabbia,” once with “ rabbia ” and 
““gcabbia,” and once with “labbia ” and 
‘‘scabbia”; and, further, that in the first 
combination the order of rimes is varied in 
each instance, thus we have abdia, labbia, 
rabbia (Inf. vii. 5, 7, 9); rabbia, labbia, abbia 
(Inf. xiv. 65, 67, 69); and rabbia, abbia, 
labbia (Inf. xxix. 80, 82, 84). These facts, 
which have a distinct value in connexion with 
the study of Dante’s manipulation of the 
terza rima, are completely disguised by the 
alphabetical arrangement adopted by Dr. 
Polacco, and can only be arrived at by 
laboriously re-arranging the lines in their 
natural order. Why it should have been 
thought worth while to go to the expense 
of reprinting the whole of the rimario 
(and consequently the whole of the Divina 
Commedia) in order to attain this very un- 
desirable result, we are at a loss to discover. 
Possibly the expense incurred in this direc- 
tion deterred the publisher from printing 
a new index. Dr. Scartazzini, it is true, 
in his preface defends the retention of the 
old index, which is, in several places, in 
direct contradiction with his commentary, 
on the ground that up till now it has 
served the turn of all, “even the most 
illustrious’ students of Dante—a powerful 
argument indeed, and one which, if applied 
generally, would tend to put an effectual 
stop to all progress or reform what- 
ever. 





By way of an additional excuse, a! 


reference is made to the index printed at the 
end of the Oxford Dante: ‘‘ Volendo agire 
da copista, avrei potuto prendere I’indice del 
Toynbee . . . ma io non volli saccheggiare 
il Zoynbee .. .”” We are much obliged to 
the learned doctor for resisting the tempta- 
tion ; but we cannot see that he is thereby in 
the smallest degree excused from the task of 
undertaking the revision of the index he 
originally borrowed, with all its misprints, 
from Fraticelli’s edition. As it is, we still 
have such absurd references as those to 
‘* Ridolfo, figlio di Carlo Martello” and to 
“Europa, figlia d’ Agenore,” and such 
misprints as ‘‘ Rionardo” for ‘ Rinoardo,” 
besides misplaced words and at least a dozen 
wrong references. It is true that one altera- 
tion has been made, for in this edition 
the famous “Titan” (for ‘“‘Titone”) of 
Purg. ix. 1 finds a place in the index as well 
as in the text, from which it ought to have 
disappeared long ago. Certainly Dr. Scar- 
tazzini is incorrigible. 

We must say a word in conclusion as to 
the book from a material point of view. 
To produce a volume of nearly 1200 pages, 
well printed on good paper, at the modest 
price of L. 4°50—that is, less than four 
shillings—is a real achievement, for which 
Signor Hoepli deserves great credit, and we 
congratulate him heartily on his enterprise. 
We only wish it had been in our power to 
speak as favourably of the contents of the 
volume. 


The second book on our list is a posthumous 
work of Francesco Pasqualigo, formerly 
editor of the Alighieri, which was started 
mainly through his exertions. Signor Pas- 
qualigo was unfortunately one of that class 
of Dantists whose very enthusiasm for their 
subject renders the bulk of their work use- 
less for practical purposes. They are so 
intent upon elaborating every minute detail 
in their author, that the latter is lost sight 
of in the mass of illustration and comment 
which is accumulated about him. They 
write without any sense of proportion, ex- 
pending as much labour and space upon 
trivial and non-essential points as would 
suffice for the elucidation of the most com- 
plex and intricate problems. To giveacase 
in point : Signor Pasqualigo takes the word 
vita in the phrase “Incipit Vita Nova” 
(V. NV. § 1), and devotes five whole pages to 
it. He begins with the information, ‘‘ vita: 
astratto di vivere, come corso di correre,”’ 
and then, after remarking that the word 
has many meanings, proceeds to give ex- 
amples of fifteen different senses in which 
it is used by Dante. This would be appro- 
priate enough were he compiling a Daate 
lexicon, but it is intolerable in a work pro- 
fessing to be a commentary on the Vita 
Nuova, 

After this sample, the reader will hardly be 
surprised to learn that the present volume, 
consisting of 438 crown octavo pages, 
deals with three only out of the forty-three 
chapters of the Vita Nuova. If the com- 
mentary were continued on the same scale, 
it would require fourteen similar volumes 
for the Vita Nuova alone, and more than 
two hundred for the whole of Dante’s 
works—ex pede Herculem / % 

It is a great pity that writers like 





Pasqualigo cannot be brought to realise 
that commentaries of this kind are fatal to 
the promotion of the studies they have at 
heart. There are, however, we are glad to 
say, signs of a healthy reaction in Italy 
against this fatal tendency to diffuseness, 
which is characteristic of so many writers 
of the older school of Italian Dantists. 

Signor Pasqualigo wholly disbelieves in 
the actuality of Beatrice; for him she is 
simply an abstraction. His conclusions on 
this head are summed up as follows : 


‘A chi legge attentamente la Vita Nuova, si 
offrono infiniti argomenti, per concludere, che 
il racconto é fittizio ed allegorico. Ma, se non 
una donna in carne ed ossa, che cosa ¢ adunque 
la Beatrice ? . . . La Beatrice non é alcun che 
di assoluto ed immutabile. Scorgesi in lei, come 
oggi si dice, un processo di evoluzione. La 
Beatrice da principio é la Pieta, la Pietd 
Cristiana, che poi da luogo alla Scienza, e 
finalmente, unita ad essa Scienza, diventa 
Sapienza. La Beatrice in sé, é un attributo di 
Dio, cioé la Pieta o ’ amore divino: La Beatrice, 
in Dante, ¢ un dono di natura, ossia, come 
direbbero i teologi, un dono dello Spirito 
Santo.” 

As a further sample of his fanciful mode 
of interpretation we may mention that he 
regards the “ peccato contro natura,” for 
which Dante condemns Brunetto Latino to 
a place among the Sodomites in Hell, to be 
Brunetto’s selection of French instead of 
Italian as the language in which to write 
the Zrésor! If that were the case we might 
have expected to find Marco Polo among 
his companions, instead of the persons of 
doubtful reputation with whom Dante has 
associated him. 


Signor Mercati deals, at somewhat need- 
less length, with the much disputed passage 
in the Paradiso (xxi. 121-123) in which 
Dante mentions St. Peter Damian. None 
of the interpretations hitherto proposed was 
altogether satisfactory. Signor Mercati now 
offers quite a new one, in the light of 
which most of the difficulties disappear. 
He identifies ‘‘la casa di Nostra Donna in 
sul lito Adriano,” not with the monastery 
of Santa Maria in Porto fuori at Ravenna, 
as his predecessors had done, but with that 
of Santa Maria in Pomposa, which is 
situated on a small island at the mouths of 
the Po, near Comacchio. He proves that 
St. Peter Damian resided here for two 
years, and that the monastery, which in 
those days was an important place, was 
commonly spoken of as ‘ monasterium 
sanctae Mariae in Pomposia,” a name by 
which St. Peter Damian himself refers to 
it. Signor Mercati also points out that it 
is highly doubtful whether Pietro degli 
Onesti (whom some identify with Dante’s 
‘“‘ Pietro Peccatore ’’) ever called himself, or 
was known in Dante’s time, as “ Petrus 
Peceator,” this appellation having appar- 
ently been given him in the middle of the 
fifteenth century ; whereas St. Peter Damian 
invariably described himself in his letters 
and other writings as “ Petrus peccator 
monachus.” The interpretation of the 
passage (vv. 121-123) then would be: “ At 
Fonte Avellana wasI, Peter Damian, known 
as Peter the Sinner. I resided also at the 
monastery of Santa Maria, in Pomposa, on 
the Adriatic coast.” This is satisfactory so 
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far; but it is a little strange that none of 
the old commentators seems to have heard 
of Santa Maria in Pomposa. At any rate, 
Signor Mercati’s explanation is the most 
convincing that has been put forward 
hitherto, and goes far towards clearing up 
one of the many puzzling passages in the 
Divina Commedia. 
Pacet ToynBEz. 








Modern Women. By Laura Marholm Hans- 
son. Translated from the German by 
Hermione Ramsden. (John Lane.) 


Tus is a series of studies on George 
Egerton, Sonia Kovalevsky (the mathe- 
matician), Eleonora Duse, Amalie Skram, 
Mme. Edgren-Leffier, and Marie Bash- 
kirtseff. 

It is a book full of bewildering con- 
tradictions. Mme. Hansson vehemently tells 
us that the woman of the day requires a 
higher culture and a larger latitude, and in 
the same breath asserts that, if she tries to 
attain them, she not only forfeits her place 
in social economics, but loses all the zest 
and happiness of life. But the authoress 
makes a greater mistake than this, in the 
very raison d’étre of the book, for she con- 
fidently assumes that what is known as the 
‘*Woman Movement” has a real importance, 
and is more than a passing phase. This 
opinion is not confined to Mme. Hansson. 
The people who use the catchwords and 
read the writings of the new cult forget, or 
do not kaow, that the latter-day journalist 
—always eager to withdraw the curtain 
which conceals the coulisses of life—has 
given to the utterances of a small band of 
pessimistic Scandinavian authors an undue 
and entirely fictitous importance, from 
which has resulted a widespread belief that 
the movement is a universal one. 

But whatever we may say of Mme. 
Hansson’s convictions, her skill of portrayal 
must be acknowledged. She has a certain 
—_ of psychological insight, and in her 

ppier moments a felicity of phrase which, 
though it occasionally shows a touch of 
mechanism, is distinctly effective. It is 
impossible, however, to avoid noticing 
traces of the hysterical posing style of 
a daoe Jaeger. The following 
paragrap m p. 87) is a good example 
of this lack of mod showl . ‘ 


‘*He is no longer the great comic animal of 
Keynotes whom the woman teases and plays 
with—he is a nightmare who smothers 
her during horrible nights . . . a despot who 
demands admiration, caresses, and devotion, 
while her every nerve quivers with emotion ; 
&@ man born blind, whose clumsy fingers press 
the spot where the pain is, and when she moans 
replies with coarse, unfeeling laughter, ‘ Absurd 
nonsense!’ ” 

The book is marred by many such pas- 
sages, but the more sober imprint of 
Teutonic thought is never quite obliterated. 
It is from the psychologist’s point of view that 
these studies are most interesting. The essay 
dealing with Marie Bashkirtseff is a careful 
piece of work,'which forcibly paints the wreck 
of principle and happiness brought about by 








insists that the great actress is a type of the 
modern woman on the stage—a novel opinion 
which may or may not be correct, but which 
the study quite fails to justify. Certainly 
in many of her parts the actress strikes a 
predominant note of discontent, but it seems 
a weak hypothesis on which to base a care- 
ful analysis of Mme. Duse as a “ modern 
woman.” 

When Mme. Hansson comes to study the 
work of the lady who writes under the 
name of “George Egerton” she is more 
unsatisfactory than in any of her other 
dissections. She treats books like Keynotes 
and Discords almost as if they were the text- 
books of a new gospel, which is surely 
giving them an importance they do not 
merit. 

The book is interesting and clever, but 
on every page it lacks a sense of proportion, 
and is accordingly valueless as a serious 
criticism of even a transient phase. 

Miss Ramsden’s translation is excellent, 
and it surmounts idiomatic difficulties easily 
and gracefully. The translator has also 
written an interesting study of the German 
authoress, from which we quote the last few 
lines : 

‘*Numerous and conflicting as are the various 
opinions on the so-called ‘ woman question,’ 
the best and perhaps the only way of eluci- 
dating it is by doing as she has done in giving 
us these sketches.” 

This may be the way to arrive at a definite 
conclusion, but Mme. Hansson has at any 
rate failed to reach it. 

Raneer Gui. 








NEW NOVELS. 

Mrs. Tregaskiss. By Mrs. Campbell Praed. 
In 3 vols. (Chatto & Windus.) 

The Dancer in Yellow. By W. E. Norris. 


In 2 vols. (Heinemann.) 

A Riverside Romance. By Mrs. Edward 
Kennard. (White.) 

A Provincial Lady. By Mrs. F. H. 
Williamson. (Hutchinson. ) 

The Sowers. By H. 8S. Merriman. (Smith, 


Elder & Oo.) 


A Man and a Woman. By Stanley Waterloo. 
(George Redway.) 

The City of Gold. By E. Markwick. 
(Tower Publishing Co.) 


Dr. Koomadhi of Ashantee. 
(Constable. ) 


Studies in Black and White. By Lady Henry 
Somerset. (Fisher Unwin.) 


Srortzs descriptive of Australian life possess 
in general a monotony, referable, no doubt, 
to the monotonous nature of the actual 
scenes themselves. Sheep-rearing and cattle- 
rearing, the miseries and ruin entailed by 
a long drought, and the horrible experiences 
endured by those who have lost their way 
in the scrub or the trackless wilderness, 
together with depredations by bushrangers 
or outrages by workmen on strike, are the 
sole stock-in-trade possessed by writers of 
Australian romance, unless they confine 


By F. F. Moore. 


& neurotic temperament and an unrestrained | themselves to the city life of the provincial 


nagination. Mme. Hansson takes a curious 
view of the art of Eleonora Duse, for she 


capitals. Many writers have succeeded 
remarkably well with these slender materials, 





but Mrs. Campbell Praed goes a step beyond 
her competitors. She is the only author, so 
far as we know, who not only excels in 
graphic description, but also possesses 
the attribute of being an acute analyst 
of character and motive. Mrs. Tregas- 
kiss is the familiar story of an ill-assorted 
marriage. Clare Gardyne, a penniless 
orphan, accepts the offer of Keith Tre- 
gaskiss, a bluff Australian squatter, and 
accompanies him to the Antipodes, only to 
find after a short experience of wedded life 
that her rough, unrefined husband, with 
his oaths and coarse jokes and intemperate 
habits, has scarcely an interest or sympathy 
in common with her own cultivated and 
imaginative nature. Then Dr. Geneste 
appears upon the scene, and the current of 
her life is changed. The plot in its subse- 
quent developments may easily be imagined 
from the indications here given and needs 
no detailed notice: it is the treatment and 
character of the novel that better merit 
attention. The main characters are drawn 
with a minute completeness that leaves 
nothing to be desired, and we owe to the 
sex of the author the advantage of getting a 
more intimate acquaintance with the habits 
and daily routine of women whose lives are 
passed in the bush than is to found in most 
Australian stories. If there is any fault to 
be found with Mrs. Praed, it is that besides 
furnishing analytical comment herself she 
makes her characters talk too analytically, 
with the result that what is meant for an 
impassioned love scene sometimes takes the 
shape rather of a philosophical discussion. 
But it is an excellent novel nevertheless. 


Mr. W. E. Norris is entirely to be con- 
gratulated upon his labour expended in the 
production of Zhe Dancer in Yellow. This 
also is a tale of an ill-assorted marriage, 
but the circumstances and the treatment 
are as different from what we find in Mrs. 
Praed’s book as London is different from 
the Australian bush. In this case the 
superior person—in the eye of the world 
—is Frank, second son of Sir Harry Cople- 
stone, Bart., of Malling; and the lady who 
does all the mischief is Miss Daisy Villiers, 
née Margaret Black, pet dansewse of the music- 
halls, and undeniably at the head of the 
profession in her particular line of enter- 
tainment, but not accredited with a spotless 
reputation in private life by the London 
public. In the opening chapter we find 
Daisy on board the yacht Jongoose, spend- 
ing her honeymoon as the lawful bride of 
Frank Coplestone, who has fallen a victim 
to her beauty, but who, retaining the 
prejudices and views of life common to 
scions of county families, speedily finds 
reason to disapprove of many of his wife’s 
little ways. The breach between them 
rapidly widens; and, indeed, when a woman 
openly accepts jewellery from the Marquis of 
Wednesbury and other admirers, gives or 
attends champagne suppers every night, 
and fills her bijou residence off Regent’s 
Park with all and sundry of the male kind, 
one can hardly wonder at her husband’s 
enthusiasm cooling a little. Everything, 
in fact, points to a painful and complete 
estrangement, and a verdict of universal 
sympathy for the husband. Yet, strange 
to say, under the touches of the author’s 
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masterly pen, this apparently abandoned 
wife becomes quite a lovable creature, 
and completely wins our regard, if not 
altogether our esteem. [For she is as 
sterling in reality as she is outwardly 
frivolous; she is the shrewdest of 
shrewd little women, entirely truthful, and 
entirely knowing her own mind; added to 
which she cares throughout for her husband 
and for no one else, and her mora! character 
roves to have been clear of all suspicion. 
hether Daisy’s character is a possible one 
may be open to question ; but it is capitally, 
even brilliantly, drawn. And when we add 
that the other persons who figure in the 
story are almost equally interesting in their 
way, and that the whole book teems with 
cultivated irony and humour, we have said 
no more of Mr. Norris than he deserves. 
The description of the Marquis of Wednes- 
bury’s wife as Viscountess Wednesbury in 
vol. ii., p. 46, isa slip which may be noted 
for correction in future editions. 


No more enthusiastic votary of sport 
exists than Mrs. Edward Kennard; and 
when she selects her favourite Norway, and 
salmon fishing, for her scene of adventure, 
we may be certain of getting a good novel. 
A Riverside Romance is inferior to none of its 
author’s previous efforts, and reproduces 
nearly all their distinctive features. Mrs. 
Carson, an English lady, and her daughter 
Agatha have, at the opening of the story, 
been settled for fifteen years in the remote 
valley of Fosdalen, abounding in magnifi- 
cent salmon, but hitherto unvisited by 
tourists, and only tenanted by three or four 
Norwegian families besides themselves. The 
romance begins when Agatha is about nine- 
teen, and the salmon fishing is taken for the 
season by Mr. Richard Loftus, a handsome 
and wealthy young Englishman. The great 
obstacle to its successful course is Agatha’s 
mother, who, having had painful experiences 
of her own in early life, entertains a rooted 
aversion to matrimony, and declares that 
“every sensible woman should bring up 
her daughters to look upon man as their 
natural enemy.” Here Mrs. Kennard’s pet 
hobby, the naughtiness and wickedness of 
man considered as a husband, displays 
itself; but it is satisfactory to notice that 
on this occasion she launches her philippics 
against the male sex through the mouth of 
one of her characters, and to that extent 
relieves herself of responsibility for them. 
However, in Didrik Peterhof we have a 
ne’er-do-weel husband of the sort we have 
become quite accustomed to in previous 
novels. In other respects the story is 
deserving of all praise, except that the 
ending is sadly tragic. 

When John Wills, ironmonger, and some- 
time Mayor of Amcaster, died, his widow, 
Rachel, being left with a fortune of three 
thousand a year, conceived the ambitious 
project of removing to London and obtaining 
an entrée to the highest society. By the aid 
of Lady Sophie Long—who receives a 
thousand pounds for her trouble — she 
obtains a presentation at Court and a 
number of highly desirable introductions, 
— to find, after — half her fortune, 
and enduring countless snubs and vexations, 
that she has no aptitude whatever for mixing 


with the society to which she has gained 
access, and that her whole attempt has been 
a failure. Such is, in outline, the plot of 
A Provincial Lady. The theme is anything 
but a new one ; and the only unusual feature 
of the present story is that the failure of 
Rachel Wills is due not to any pushing 
vulgarity, but to her artless and sincere 
nature, which is unable to assimilate itself 
to the requirements of London society. As 
may be supposed, the tale is frothy and 
gossiping throughout; but readers who 
like sort of thing will find the book a 
thoroughly enjoyable one. 


There is a story of William Penn having 
bargained with Indians for a piece of land 
a hundred miles square, and having ob- 
tained it upon remarkably cheap terms, the 
vendors being under the impression that 
they were selling him merely a hundred 
square miles. This story is recalled to 
us on reading p. 2 of Mr. Merriman’s 
Russian tale, Zhe Sowers, in which the 
author attempts to convey to us an im- 
pression of a ‘‘ scene suggestive of immense 
distance, of countless miles in all direc- 
tions,” by explaining that the plain of Iver 
covers an area of “nearly two hundred 
square miles”—#.¢., a portion of country 
measuring something less than fifteen miles 
each way. However, there are not many 
other slips in the novel, which is concerned 
with the history of Prince Howard Alexis, 
a Russian noble, though English on his 
father’s side. His benevolent projects for 
the relief of his peasantry are ill appre- 
ciated by the government, and in the end 
he is practically banished from the country. 
His marriage with a woman, who, un- 
known to him, has thwarted the great 
scheme of his life, by betraying to the 
government the secret of a vast Charity 
League, designed for the relief and educa- 
tion of the peasant population, is the 
principal theme of the book, which is a 
good specimen of a novel of incident, and 
is replete with masterly description and 
thrilling situations. 

A delightfully written book is 4 Man and 
a Woman, by Stanley Waterloo. Of plot 
there is none ; but the description of episodes 
in the life of Grant Harlson, from the age 
of six upwards, is full of exquisite humour, 
and no one who reads the first half-dozen 
chapters will be likely to put the book down 
again. Of Jean Cornish, the woman who 
becomes his wife, we do not hear anything 
until the story is half told ; but her portrait 
is drawn with as loving a hand as the one 
which sketches that of Grant Harlson, and 
the record of their married life has a mixture 
about it of quaintness and pathos which is 
as unusual as it is interesting. 


If belief in the possible existence of a 
mysterious centre of wealth and civilisation 
somewhere in the heart of Africa has not 
entirely died out, Zhe City of Gold will 
possess a fascination for a certain number 
of readers. The narrative begins with the 
capture by some Matabele of Captain Vincent 
and his attendant, William Strong, who are 
brought to Katquilla, a rebel chief, and com- 
pelled by him to accompany an expedition 
against Madinat ul Zahab, the City of Gold, 
\which proves when reached to be a sort of 








Utopia, as regards government and customs, 
and to be ahead of Seapene civilisations in - 
scientific research and material appliances, 
especially such as are destructive of human 
life. Amazing adventures and terrible 
tragedies crowd the pages of the book, 
which is well illustrated, and is capital 
reading for boys. 


Dr. Koomadhi of Ashantee is a book of a 
sort which precludes serious criticism. A 
negro practising as a doctor at a West 
African Coast settlement offers marriage to 
an European girl, daughter of the English 
commissioner resident on the station, but is 
refused by her, with an intimation that she 
would as soon marry an ape which hap- 
pened at that moment to be gesticulating 
in the verandah. The negro conceals his 
anger; but when Miss Hope subsequently 
marries Major Minton he persuades the 
latter, by means of acharm called the Sacred 
Ear, to transform himself as far as possible 
into the similitude of an ape, and take 
refuge in the forest among the monkey 
tribes. Dr. Koomadhi’s death, which is 
caused by an invasion of many hundreds of 
apes and baboons, who attack his house and 
tear him limb from limb, is not accounted 
for, and appears to be only a climax to the 
general absurdity. 


A pathetic little production by Lady 
Henry Somerset, entitled Studies in Black 
and White, consists of two sketches, the 
subject of the first being an episode in the 
life of a London slum boy, while the second 
is a tale of seduction. The author has an 
extensive acquaintance with the habits and 
language of the poor, and her descriptions 
of squalor and vice are powerfully drawn, 
if painful to read. 

Joun Barrow ALLEN. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


An Ambassador of the Vanquished. By the 
Duke de Broglie. Translated by A. O. Vandam. 


(Heinemann.) Viscount Elie de Gontaut-Biron 
was French Ambassador at Berlin from Decem- 
ber 4, 1871, till the last days of 1877. This 
book is based upon his diaries and memoranda. 
At the time the mission was confided to him, 
two out of the five milliards of the war 
indemnity had been paid, and six French 
departments were held in pledge by German 
troops for the balance. It was, indeed, a 
delicate situation that the Ambassador had to 
face at the capital of the conqueror. 


“The slightest disagreement with regard to the 
time and manner of payment, or in connexion 
with the mapping out of the contested districts, a 
scuffle between the victorious soldiers and the van- 
quished populations on this or that occupied spot, 
any or all of those contingencies might place us 
once more, justas during the negotiations for peace 
itself, in the alternative of having to make painful 
concessions or of resuming a hopeless resistance. 
We were, in fact, under the heel of the victor, who 
was still the master, to interpret according to his 
own will the conditions he himself had dictated.’’ 

This is curious reading in 1896, but was true 
enough a quarter of a century ago. The final 
payment of the war indemnity was made in 
September, 1872, and M. de Gontaut had the 
well-deserved honour of affixing his name to 
the text of the convention that liberated France. 
The National Assembly has been reproached by 
some with having waited until the liberation of 
French territory was completed before engaging 
in the conflict with the President of the French 
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Republic. The Duke de Broglie successfully 
repels this accusation. He points out that it 
was M. Thiers himself who founded the truce 
of parties, which was to last “as long as 
shackled France had not thrown off the alien’s 
shackles.” The Duke protests sgainst the 
notion that a constitution is to be imposed in 
perpetuity out of deference to the merits or 
services of one man, however eminent. 


‘‘England has never been considered an un- 
rateful nation to those who served her well. 
But what Englishman ever dreamt of securing 
wer to any man, were he the victor of Waterloo 
Fimeelf, for a day longer than the free movement 
of “ had naturally conferred that power on 
him 


In May, 1873, Thiers resigned, and was suc- 
ceeded as President by Marshal de MacMahon. 
The Duke de Broglie received the portfolio of 
Foreign Affairs. Noone was more annoyed at 
the prospect of a monarchical restoration in 
France than Prince Bismarck. The Republican 
form of government was the best calculated, 
in his opinion, to tuate the isolation and 
weakness of France. In this the Duke and the 
Prince were in entire agreement. The alliance 
between the Russian autocracy and the French 
Republic was still on the knees of the gods. 
All hopes of a Restoration were destined to be 
speedily shattered. The famous letter from 
Frohsdorf reached Paris on October 29, 1873. 
The incident is thus referred to in a despatch of 
the French Minister of Foreign Affairs to 
M. de Gontaut. 

‘The letter of M. le Comte de Ohambord has 
caused all parties unanimously to abandon any 
idea of the present restoration of the Monarchy. 
Consternation reigns in the camp of all decent 
people [honnétes gens], for the success was as good 
as certain. We ought to be thankful that we 
have in this emergency a man like the Marshal 
around whom we can group ourselves.”’ 


A greater man than the Duke was equally 
amazed at the action of the Comte de Chambord. 
‘* Why,” said Moltke to the French Ambassador 
—‘‘why should the King of France be more 
difficult than our Emperor, who, while re- 
serving his own ensign for his palace, has 
left the German tricolour to his troops?” 
The final surrender of the Royalists took 
place four years later, after the elections of 
1877. A new Cabinet was then formed, and 
their first resolution was to recall M. de 
Gontaut. He was asked to send in his resig- 
nation by intermediaries who did not hide from 
him that his request was eagerly expected. 
M. de Gontaut was, above all, a loyal French- 
man. He might have dared the new Ministry 
to recall him, but this would have endangered 
the dignity of France, so M. de Gontaut sank 
all personal feeling and resigned. His resigna- 
tion was accepted by means of the telegraph ‘in 
the brief and dry fashion peculiar to that kind of 
communication.” His friends, who asked what 
grievances vvere alleged against him, were told 
that there were no grievances, ‘“‘ but Herr von 
Bismarck could no longer endure him, and we 
wish to stand well with him.”” The Duke has 
discharged a labour of love in inscribing 

‘the name of Elie de Gontaut-Biron in the annals 
of our deliverance side by side with that of the 
statesman [Thiers] who selected him, and the 
enlightened Minister [Decazes], of whom he was 
the auxiliary and friend.”’ 


Countess Schimmelmann. Edited by W. Smith 
Foggitt. (Hodder & Stoughton.) Adeline 
Countess Schimmelmann was born at the Castle 
of Ahrensburg, in Holstein, in 1854. Her 
father was a Peer of Denmark, and evidently a 
man of serious and reflective character. The 
Countess tells us she was her “father’s child,” 
and that it was by means of his last sufferings 
and death that she became “consciously and 
fully the child of God by faith in Jesus Christ.” 





We admit to the full that the Countess has 
‘* sacrificed everything to follow in the footsteps 
of Christ,” and that she has been a doer as well 
as a preacher of Christ’s Christianity. Her 
faith and practice can best be summed up in 
a@ passage from a sermon, which, were it not 
concealed in one of the world’s masterpieces, 
would take high rank as an ethical discourse. 


**For the Redeemer of mankind, whose words 
never could deceive, said ‘ that His yoke was easy 
and His burden light’; and according to that He 
could prescribe nothing to our practice which was 
impossible to be done.”’ 

Countess Schimmelmann (to pay her a deserved 
compliment) has much in common with the 
utterer of these words—Don Quixote. It is 
well, indeed, for those who suffer and are 
oppressed that the Don Quixote race is not 
extinct: that there are women, like the 
authoress, who do not regard the Sermon on 
the Mount as mere obiter dicta, intended more 
for philosophic reflection than daily imitation. 
Unfortunately, our modern Don Quixotes do 
not all enjoy the humility and delightful 
absence of self-consciousness which distin- 
guished the founder of their family. The 
events of the Countess’s life are sufficiently 
varied to have produced a more attractive auto- 
biography. For eighteen years she was 
attached to the Berlin Court as a maid-of- 
honour to the Empress Augusta. Afterwards 
she devoted her life and her means to mission 
work among the Baltic fishermen. Nearly 
half the volume is devoted to a disgraceful 
family plot, which resulted in the Countess 
being confined as a lunatic in what she 
describes as ‘‘a human hell.” Happily she 
was released from the clutches of her relations, 
and returned to Denmark, ‘‘ where, from the 
Royal Family to the little boys in the street, 
she was received with unbounded kindness and 
sympathy.” Her book closes with an appeal 
to the English, ‘‘ whose generosity, as all the 
world knows, is not lavished upon their own 
insular needs, but overflows the great con- 
tinents of the earth.” Her narrative is 
evidence enough of the difficulties which beset 
‘*the few women on the Continent who have 
begun the work for Christ, which has attained 
such proportions in England and America.” 


The Last Years of St. Andrews. By the Author 
of ‘The Recreations of a Country Parson” 
&c. (Longmans.) We gather from a casual 
statement of the author that this is the thirty- 
first volume that he has published, and that he 
scarcely expects that it will be followed by 
another. Many will miss the musings and 
moralisings of A. K. H. B., for he has made 
for himself a large and appreciative circle of 
readers. We have sometimes been tempted to 
use the word “‘twaddle” in connexion with 
passages in his later writings, and to doubt 
whether such very “‘common-place philosophy” 
may not share the fate that has already over- 
taken the labours of Martin Tupper. But 
there is, we think, enough salt in them to 
prevent such speedy extinction. Certainly they 
breathe throughout such a spirit of kindliness 
that criticism is disarmed. In the present volume 
(which, like a lady’s last words, is rather spun 
out) there is a sad tone. The philosopher 
is suffering from the results of old age. His 
physical strength has been tried by illness, 
friends have one by one been removed by the 
hand of death, and the retrospect is clouded by 
the conviction that he himself has scarcely met 
with his deserts. Presbyterianism has no prizes 
to offer to its ministers. Froude thought this 
a subject of thankfulness, but A. K. H. B. does 
not conceal his preference for a Church where 
things are otherwise ordered. ‘‘I might have 
made,” he says ‘‘a decent Dean.” We have no 
reason to doubt it. Much of the present volume 
is occupied with reminiscences of Bishop 





Thorold, with whom the writer was on terms of 
intimate friendship; and there are some 
interesting notices of Froude, who, we are told, 
contemplated at one time resuming clerical 
duty, and had the offer of a cathedral stall. It 
is unnecessary to add that anecdotes of every 
sort abound, and nota few shrewd observations 
on men and things. It will be with reluctance 
that we shall say the word farewell to this 
author when the time for so doing arrives. We 
will not anticipate it. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Messrs, MAcmILian & Co. announce a volume 
of poems by the late Mrs. Alexander (C. F. A.), 
edited, with a preface, by her husband, now 
Archbishop of Armagh. 


Mr. T. FisHeR Unwin will publish im- 
mediately The Courtships of Queen Elizabeth: a 
history of the various negotiations for her 
marriage, by Mr. Martin A. 8. Hume, editor of 
the Calendar of the Spanish State Papers for 
the time of Elizabeth. The volume will be 
illustrated with a photogravure of the portrait 
by Zucchero at Hampton Court. 


Mr. HEINEMANN will shortly add to his series 
of the works of Dr. Max Nordau a translation 
of his Paradoxes, which originally appeared in 
1884, with a new introduction specially written 
by the author for this edition. The book deals 
with such subjects as—pessimism and opti- 
mism, the rights of majorities, genius and 
talent, the natural history of love, evolution in 
aesthetics, &c. 

Mr. Joun O'LEARY’S Recollections of Heniun- 
ism will be published, in two volumes, by 
Messrs. Downey—probably in the course of 
next month. 


Messrs. F. V. Wurre & Co. will publish this 
month the following works: Marlborough House 
and its Occupants, Present and Past, by Mr. 
Arthur H. Beavan, containing a large amount 
of most interesting detail never before printed, 
illustrated with sketches by Mr. Holland 
Tringham and photographic views taken by 
the special permission of the Prince of Wales ; 
In Days of Strife, by E. Yolland; Letters to 
a Bride, by Mrs. Armstrong; and a Handbook 
for Lady Cyclists, by Mrs. Edward Kennard. 


Mr. Evkrin Maruews will publish next 
Monday, in his ‘Shilling Garland” series, 
Mr. Robert Bridges’s Purcell Commemoration 
Ode, and Other Poems; and also a volume of 
poems by Mr. Vincent O'Sullivan, printed on 
hand-made paper at the Chiswick Press, with 
title design by Mr. Selwyn Image. 


Messrs. CHAPMAN & HALL will publish im- 
mediately The T'ranqvaal and the Boers, a Brief 
History, by Mr. W. E. Garret Fisher. 


Messrs. CuapMaAN & Hatt will shortly 
issue a work entitled Zhe Veil Lifted, which 
professes to give a new reading of ancient 
history—Biblical, Egyptian, and Roman. 

Mr. CLEMENT SHORTER is editing for Messrs. 
Ward Lock & Co. a series of ‘‘ Nineteenth 
Century Classics.” The first volume will be 
Sartor Resartus, for which Prof. Dowden writes 
an introduction; the next two will also be 
Carlyle’s : namely, Heroes and Hero- Worship and 
Past and Present, with introductions by Mr. 
Gosse and Mr. Frederic Harrison. These will 
be followed by Matthew Arnold’s Poems, Mrs. 
Browning’s Prometheus Bound, and Mrs. 
Gaskell’s Cranford. 

THE publication of The Oracle of Baal, a 
romance of adventure in Africa by a new 
writer, Mr. J. Provand Webster, was postponed 
to allow of the issue of the book in America. 
It will be published there by Messrs. J. B, 
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Lippincott & Co., and in England by Messrs. 
Hutchinson. 


THE second volume of the new series of 
novels which Messrs. Hutchinson have just 
commenced, under the general title of the 
‘Leisure Library,” will be The Flaw in the 
Marble, issued anonymously. Like its prede- 
cessor jn the same series, it will have numerous 
illustrations. 


Messrs. Swan SONNENSCHEIN & Co. have 
in preparation new editions of Prescott’s 
History of Peru, and Prescott’s History of 
Ferdinand and Isabella. 


A NEW edition of James Waylen’s The House 
of Cromwell is announced by Mr. Elliot Stock 
for early publication. It will be thoroughly 
revised and greatly added to, under the editor- 
ship of Canon Cromwell, a descendant of the 
Protector. Numerous portraits will illustrate 
the volume. 


Messrs. Dopp, Mreap & Co., of Boston, 
invite subscriptions to a limited edition of the 
Journal of Captain William Pote, during his 
captivity in the French and Indian War from 
May, 1745, to August, 1747, an inedited 
document of much interest and historical and 
genealogical importance, discovered only six 
years ago in MS. by Bishop Hurst, who 
furnishes a preface. Mr. Victor H. Paltsits, 
of the Lenox Library, will supply an his- 
torical introduction, annotations, and an index. 
Illustrations and maps will add to the attrac- 
tiveness of a luxurious piece of bookmaking. 


A GERMAN translation of Prof. Driver’s /ntro- 
duction to the Literature of the Old Testament, 
by Prof. Rothstein, of Halle, is shortly to be 
published by Reuther & Reichar1, of Berlin. 


On Tuesday next Prof. James Sully will 
begin a course of three lectures at the Royal 
Institution on ‘‘ Child-Study and Education.” 


THE annual dinner of the Booksellers’ Provi- 
dent Institution will be held on May 2, at the 
Holborn Restaurant, with Mr. George A. 
Macmillan in the chair, and Mr. Joseph W. 
Darton as vice-chairman. 


Tue Society of Public Librarians met at the 
Bermondsey Public Library on Wednesday in 
last week, when Mr. C. W. F. Goss (hon. sec.) 
read a paper on ‘The Beneficial Influences of 
Novel Reading.” The next meeting will be 
held at the Stratford branch of the West Ham 
Public Libraries. 


A DRINKING fountain erected to the memory 
of William and Dorothy Wordsworth in the 
Public Park at Cockermouth, the poet’s birth- 
place, was unveiled on Tuesday, by Canon 
Rawnsley, Vicar of Crosthwaite, who read the 
following letter from Mr. Gladstone : 


“*T rejoice in any and every manifestation of 
honour to Wordsworth. I visited his house when 
a boy, and when a young man had the honour of 
entertaining him more than once in the Albany. 
I revered his genius and delighted in his kindness, 
and in the grave and stately, but not austere, 
dignity of his manners, apart from ali personal 
impression and from all the prerogatives of genius. 
As such we owe him a debt of gratitude for having 
done so much for our literature in the capital 
points of purity and elevation.”’ 


DvurinG the first three days of next week 
Messrs. Sotheby will be engaged in selling the 
collection of autograph letters and historical 
documents formed by the late Baron N. C. de 
Bogouschewski. It consists mainly of letters, 
&c., signed by sovereigns, statesmen, and 
generals of all European countries; but even 
English authors are by no means badly repre- 
sented. We notice signatures of Machiavelli, 
both Caesar and Lucrezia Borgia, Cardinal 
as Henri Quatre, Mazeppa, and the Chevalier 

"Eon. 





ORIGINAL VERSE. 


THE POET'S GRAVE. 


Ou, wayfarers, be mute 
As ye pass by. 

With viol and with lute, 

Muses, make melody 

And music soft and slow 
Where he lies low. 


Dear Heart, to cover thee 
Blossoms I bring. 
I strew all over thee 
White lilies, and I fling 
A wealth of roses red 
To make thy bed. 


Lo, for thy song sublime, 
Laurels I throw : 

Green garlands for all time 

And dead, I crown thee so 

And make thee off'ring meet, 
O singer sweet. 


Oh, may the earth be light 

Upon thy head, 
And on thy grave at night 
Soft dew, like tears, be shed, 
And rich-veined ivy creep 

Where thou dost sleep. 

ETHEL R. BARKER. 
Versailles. 








OBITUARY. 


J. A. NOBLE, 


WE have to record, with sorrow that will be 
widely felt, the death of Mr J. A. Noble a 
valued contributor to the ACADEMY so long as 
it has been under its present management. 
About thirteen years ago, he was struck down 
by a terrible disease, from which he recovered 
in unexpected measure. But he never regained 
his physical vigour; and all his later work was 
accomplished under conditions that would have 
depressed any but the bravest heart. His final 
illness was of a different nature, sudden and 
painful; but it was borne with equal fortitude. 
He died on Good Friday, April 3, at his home 
on Wandsworth Common. 

James Ashcroft Noble was born in 1844 at 
Liverpool, and all his early life was spent in 
his native city. From a boy he was devoted to 
literature, and never attempted to enter any 
business or profession. There collected round 
him as their centre a band of younger men who 
may some day be known as the Liverpool 
School, who studied modern literature together, 
read papers to one another, and wrote poetry. 
Some of them, such as Mr. Hall Caine, Mr. 
William Watson, and Mr. R. Le Gallienne, have 
since become famous; but we may further 
mention the names of Mr. Walter Lewin, Mr. 
Robert Leighton, and Mr. William Tirebuck. 
The position which Noble occupied among them 
may be learnt from the fact that, in 1876, he 
was selected to be the editor of a weekly Liver- 
pool paper, called the Argus, in which appeared 
the earliest writings of many of those we have 
mentioned. The personal influences that had 
most to do with determining his own character 
came from Prof. Edward Dowden of Dublin, 
Sir Edward Russell of the Liverpool Daily Post, 
and the late Alexander Ireland of the Manchester 
Examiner. 

In 1881, Noble came up to London, resolved 
to make his way as a literary journalist. His 
considerable knowledge, his wide sympathy, his 
critical insight, his agreeable style formed ex- 
ceptional qualifications for such a career; and 
to these were added the still rarer virtue of con- 
scientiousness, both towards the editor for whom 
he wrote and towards the author whom he 
reviewed. Unfortunately, just when he was 
beginning to establish his position, his health 
broke down, and he was compelled to retire to 
Southport. There he continued to support him- 
self by literary work and occasional lecturing. 





Three or four iy ago he was emboldened to 


return to London, so as to be in closer contact 
with newspaper offices. Though still con- 
tributing to the Spectator, the Daily Chronicle. 
and other journals, he had recently devoted 
most of his time to starting the New Age, in 
conjunction with Mr. A. E. Fletcher. 

It is to be regretted that Noble has left little 
for permanent remembrance. His Pelican Papers 
(1873) are a collection of early Liverpool essays. 
To the Contemporary Review for September, 
1880, he contributed a paper on ‘The Sonnet 
in England,” which won approval from the 
best critics, and was some years afterwards 
reprinted in a volume to which it gave its title. 
In 1887, he published what is little more than 
a pamphlet on Morality in English Fiction; and 
in the same year a volume of simple, reflective 
poetry, which he modestly entitled Verses of a 
Prose Writer. Many of the critical estimates in 
Miles’s Poets and Poetry of the Century are from 
his sympathetic pen. Quite recently he brought 
out a volume of /mpressions and Memories, 
which reveals with charming candour the tastes 
and character of its author. 

Noble was essentially a reviewer ; and almost 
all his work is buried in that most ephemeral 
of all kinds of publication. But as a reviewer 
of pure literature—poetry, fiction, or essays— 
we do not know that he had any superior. 
Others may be more clever, more suggestive, 
or more trenchant. Noble was content to 
suppress himself in the interests of his author : 
to find out what there was of good in the 
book before him, and to deliver his verdict with 
geniality. In truth, he carried into his work 
the goodness of heart that characterised his 
private conduct. In his relations as husband, 
father, and friend. he recalls the stories told 
about Southey. To have known him was to 
learn that the ill-rewarded toil of a literary life 
can be sweetened by domestic happiness and a 
conscience void of offence. He acted up to his 
motto: ‘‘ Let Name show Aim.” 240 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 
Mr. Citve Hoiiann’s paper on ‘ Badges 
and Devices,” in the April number of the 
Antiquary, has some useful illustrations, and 
contains much information not readily to be 
found elsewhere. Badges and devices are not 
heraldic in the narrow sense in which most of 
us are accustomed to use the word, but they 
belong to the same order of ideas as merchants- 
marks, and other signs akin to heraldry. The 
old printers were wont to use them, as well as 
the bell-founders ; and the practice has, we are 
glad to know, been revived in modern days. 
Trade-marks are, for the most part, vulgar 
monstrosities; but we have seen some that are 
excellent in both design and execution. The 
most interesting article in the number is a 
portion of a diary kept by the Rev. William 
MacRitchie, 2 minister of the Scottish Church, 
who made a tour in England in 1795. We 
have here his notes of the principal things he 
saw between Carlisle and London. He was 
evidently an ardent botanist and a man of 
generally cultivated taste. He was delighted 
with the rich and highly cultivated appearance 
of the land near Liverpool. He remarks that 
the Pink-eye potato, ‘‘as it is here called, 
is becoming the fashionable potato of this 
country: it is preferred to the Champion.” 
A quarter of a century ago there were potatoes 
bearing these names cultivated extensively on 
the ‘‘ warp-lands” near the banks of the Ouse 
and the Trent. Were they, we wonder, de- 
scendants of those Mr. MacRitchie saw, or 
were they new varieties under old names? The 
designations of potatoes are constantly varying. 
To give a list of all, imperfect as it must neces- 
sarily be, would fill a whole number of the 
Antiquary. Dr. Fowler continues his valuable 
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segs oe onan of oe nS the 
pon shopkeeper. ere are seve gs 
therein we should like to remark upon, but 
space fails us. One passage must not be passed 
over. In 1402 we are told that ‘‘ The emperour 
Rob. cam into england.” The editor tells us 
that he has not been able to find any other 
account of this visit; we have been equally 
unsuccessful. The account uf the demolition 
of the Rolls Chapel should be pondered by 
all who desire the preservation of our national 
antiquities. It is one of the most wanton and 
stupid acts of destruction that have occurred 
during the present generation. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


MONS BADONICUS AND GEOFFREY OF 
MONMOUTH.—II. 


Bodleian Library, Oxford: March 29, 1896. 


At least as early as 1139 the South-Welsh- 
man Geoffrey of Monmouth issued a work of 
which the first edition is lost, but of which a 
later edition is celebrated under the title of 
Historia Regum Britanniae. At the very 
beginning (i. § 1) Geoffrey says it is a translation 
of a very ancient book of Breton speech 
(Britannici sermonis) which Walter, the Arch- 
deacon of Oxford, put before him (obdfulit) and 
asked him to translate. And at the very end 
(xii. § 20) he cautions William of Malmesbury 
and Henry of Huntingdon not to say anything 
about the kings of the Britons, because they 
have not that book of Breton speech which 
Walter, Archdeacon of Oxford, brought out of 
Brittany (Britannia). It has been suggested 
that ‘‘Britannici” and ‘‘ Britannia” mean 
** Welsh”? and ‘‘Wales”’; but Zimmer, in an 
article to which Prof. Rhy¥s called my attention 
(Zeitschr. f. franz. Sprache u. Lit. X11. p. 256), 
replied long ago that when Geoffrey is certainly 
speaking of Wales he always calls it Cambria 
or Gualia. On the other hand, he does speak 
of “‘ Armoricum regnum, quod nunc Britannia 
dicitur ” (v. 12). 

Geoffrey’s Breton original, like so much other 
medieval literature, has either perished or at 
least awaits rediscovery. Consequently some 
have supposed that it never existed, and that 
the history is entirely a make-up of Geoffrey’s 
own. If this were so, Archdeacon Walter must 
have been a party to the fraud; for the state- 
ment was made by Geoffrey in Walter’s lifetime. 
Nor can I believe that, if the state- 
ment were false, the book would have 
been dedicated to Robert, Earl of Glou- 
cester, and at one time also to Kin 
Stephen, or that William of Malmesbury al 
Henry of Huntingdon would have been 
cautioned by name. Had any one of these four 
insisted on seeing the Breton original, and the 
latter had not been | a wage what would 
have happened to Geoffrey and the Arch- 
deacon ? 

I shall now abstract Geoffrey’s account of 
Arthur’s reign to the end of the Mons 
Badonicus affair, suppressing no detail which 
can prejudice the reader against it; and shall 
then show that it contains the most convincing 
evidence of being ultimately based on a genuine 
and, in its main outlines, trustworthy narrative. 

On the death of Uther Pendragon, the chief 
men of the different provinces met at 
Silchester,* and moved Dubricius, Archbishop 
of Caerleon, to consecrate Artur king. For the 

ons had invited their fellow-citizens from 
Germany, and under the captaincy of Colgrim 
were trying to exterminate the Britous; they 
had subjugated all the land between Humber 
and the Caithness sea (i.e., the sea between 





* Where my spelling of a proper name indicates 
a departure from Giles’s very corrupt text, it is 
always based on one or more early Bodleian MS. 





Aberdeenshire and Caithness). Accordingly 
Dubricius, assisted by the other bishops, 
crowned Artur, who was only fifteen years old, 
and whose qualities made him loved by almost 
all the peoples. 

On his coronation he gave the customary 
largess, and such a multitude of soldiers flocked 
to him that he was unable to pay them all. 
He determined to get wealth by attacking the 
Saxons, since he was entitled to the heredi- 
tary monarchy of the entire isle. Accordingly 
he marched towards York. Colgrim collected 
the Saxons, Scots, and Picts against him, but 
suffered defeat on the banks of the Duglas, 
and taking refuge in York was besieged there 
by Artur. 

His brother Baldulf, who had been waiting 
on the coast for reinforcements from Germany 
under Cheldric, then marched with 6000 men to 
relieve York and, when ten miles off, planned 
to break in by a night march. Artur, learning 
this, sent Cador, ‘‘dux” of Cornwall, with 600 
horse and 3000 foot, who surprised and routed 
Baldulf’s force. Baldulf then shaved himself, 
dressed as a gleeman, and passed into the 
British camp unsuspected; thus he managed 
to get under the walls, and those inside, per- 
ceiving his object, drew him up with ropes. 
At last Artur heard that Cheldric had landed 
in Alban (i.e., on the Pictish coast) with 600 
vessels carrying soldiers, and, in fear of their 
coming down on him, abandoned the siege. 

Following his friends’ advice, he then retired 
to London, where he held a council of the 
clergy and all the chief men, and as a result 
sent messengers to his sister’s son, Hoel, King 
of Armorica (son of King Budicius), who 
collected 15,000 men and landed them at Portus 
Hawonis (Southampton). 

Artur and Hoelthen marched to Kaerluidcoit,* 
which was being besieged by the Saxons, and 
Geoffrey says it is in the province of Lindsey, 
is on a mount between two hills, and is also 
called Lindocolinum (i.e., Lincoln). They in- 
flicted on the Saxons a loss of 6000 killed (part 
of them drowned in the rivers), and Artur 
pursued the rest as far as the wood of 
Caledon, where they made a successful stand, 
the trees sheltering them from missiles. 
Thereon Artur had trees cut down and piled 
round that part of the wood to prevent egress, 
and blockaded them three days. The Saxons, 
beginning to suffer from famine, then offered 
to leave all their gold and silver behind and 
return to Germany, whence they would send 
him tribute ; they also offered hostages. Artur, 
after taking counsel, granted these terms. 

But when at sea the Saxons changed their 
mind, returned to Britain, landed at Totnes 
(Totonesium littus), and devastated the country 
up to the Severn Sea (Sabrinwm mare), whence 
they proceeded to the district of Badon (pagum 
Badenis) and besieged the city (wrbem). 

Artur, on receiving the news, ordered sentence 
to be promulgated of the speedy execution of 
the hostages, abandoned a campaign he had 
begun against the Scots and Picts, and, leaving 
Hoel ill in Alclyde, marched into the province 
of Somerset. 

After an exhortation by Dubricius, given 
from the top of a mount, they armed—Artur 
putting on a breastplate ; a gold helmet with a 
dragon carved on it ; his shield Pridwen, which 
had a figure of St. Mary on it, and continually 
reminded him of her; his sword Caliburn, 
wrought in the isle of Avallon; and his long 
and broad spear Ron. 

The Saxons received his attack in their 
customary wedge-formation, and in the course 
of a long day’s fight continually assumed the 





* Giles, ‘* Kaerliudcoit.”” Most Bodleian MSS. 
have -/iud or -lud-, but the thirteenth century MS. 
Fairfax 28 has kaerluid and a gap, the scribe 
having been unable to read the rest of the name. 





aggressive themselves. Towards sunset they 
withdrew to the nearest mount, which they 
wished to serve them asa camp (pro castris). 
For they were so confident in the number of 
their allies that they thought the mount of itself 
sufficient for this purpose. 

At sunrise Artur stormed the ascent, but 
with heavy loss, owing to his men having the 
lower position, and in the hand-to-hand battle 
on top the Britons gained no advantage. Much 
of the day having thus passed, at last Artur 
drew his sword, called out the name of St. 
Mary, and rushed among the enemy. With 
each stroke of his sword, invoking God, he 
slew a foe—470 in all—and the Britons 
following him decided the day. Colgrim, 
Baldulf, and many thousands of Saxons fell. ~ 

Cheldric, however, had taken to flight, and 
Artur left Cador to pursue him, while he him- 
self returned to relieve Hoel in Alclyde, which 
was being besieged by the Scots and Picts. 
Cador, with 10,000 men, at once made for the 
Saxons’ ships, put some of his own troops into 
them, and then pursued the Saxons. They, 
sheltering themselves in woods, mountains, and 
caves, at length reached the Isle of Thanet 
(insulam Teneth) with shattered force. There 
Cador attacked them, and, Cheldric being 
killed, they surrendered and gave hostages. 

And now for the evidence that this is a 
story founded, in its main outlines, on fact. 

Silchester* was doubtless called Kaer Segeint 

in Geoffrey’s Breton book, and he got his 
identification from Henry of Huntingdon (i. § 3), 
whose work had appeared before 1133. Bishop 
Stubbs’s preface to Cheales’s new Guide to 
Silchester + contains some observations of great 
value to my case. 
‘* Mr. Cheales,”’ says the Bishop, ‘‘ has taken up 
an attitude of scepticism with regard to the 
Arthurian connexion. What strikes me in this 
point is the curious fact that the place should have 
been selected for the localising of any part of the 
legends. Geoffrey of Monmouth must eitber have 
known more of Silchester than the mere name as 
he found it in Henry of Huntingdon, or have taken 
flight into an unaccustomed region of ecclesiasti- 
cal mythology when he thought it necersary to 
record the appointment of Mauganius as Bishop of 
Silchester. As for the coronation of Oonstantine 
and Arthur, it is as likely to have taken place here 
as anywhere else.’’ 


The reality of St. Dubricius’s existence needs 
no confirmation, but it used to be alleged 
against the champions of Artur’s personality 
that Gildas does not mention him. In m 
letter of October 12 I showed that 
Gildas does mention him, under the 
name of Ursus, the Latin equivalent of Artur, 
which meant ‘‘ bear-man” or ‘ bear-male.” 
Gildas implies that he was then dead, but that 
Gildas’s own contemporary Cuneglasus had 
when a young man been comes stabuli to his 
queen. And this exactly consists with Artur’s 
having been the king who fought at the obsessio 
of the Badon mount, which, Gildas says, took 
place forty-four years before the date of his 
writing. 

The alleged occupation of the land between 
Humber and the Moray Firth by the Saxons 
(of course only the east side of it is meant) is 
confirmed by Nennius’s statement (c. 38), that 
Vortigern gave settlements ‘‘iuxta murum qui 
vocatur Guaul,” up to the Pictish frontier, to 
Hengist’s son and nephew, and by the fact that 
Lothian was called Saxonia. We know that 
Romanemperors gave largess on their accession. 
The fall of York is assigned by Green in The 
Making of England to this very period of 500- 


* What does its modern name mean? Pillar- 
chester, from A.S. sj/, ‘‘pillar’’? The only 
basilica, I believe, yet tound there is quite small ; 
but there was a columned Forum. 

+ Published by Miss Langley, 37, London-street, 
Reading. 1s. net. 
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520, although he ignores Geoffrey. Colgrim is 
a real Anglo-Saxon name. 

Nennius (c. 56) says that Artur’s first battle 
against the Saxons was at the mouth of the 
Glein and his next four on the Dubglas “in 
regione Linnuis.” If Geoffrey and Nennius are 
both writing real history, the Glein and the 
Dubglas ought to lie between Silchester, or 
London, and York. If Artur started north 
from Silchester, he might, choose either of two 
routes tu Lincoln, one of which would, while 
the other would not, take him across the river 
Glen (otherwise Glean). If he started from 
London, he would naturally cross that river. 
The Wash then extended far inland, and the 
Glen flowed into it at a distance (see Pearson’s 
thap of Roman Britain) probably of only about 
six miles from the Lincoln road. As for 
Linnuis, it is simply the assimilated form of 


Linduis:in O. Welsh “pro nd... primitivo 
frequentissima est geminatio nn” (Zeuss, p. 
147), Linduis is a collective — inhabitants 
of Lind, like ‘‘ Monwys (Monenses), 


Lloegrwys (Loegrenses)” (Zeuss, p. 294). The 
district is, of course, the Lindesse or Lindesi-ge 
of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, our Lindsey (a 
name embracing nearly all Lincolnshire), 
respecting the Old English forms of which see 
Mr. T. Miller’s lately published Place Names in 
the English Bede, The river Dubglas was, of 
course, a stream on the line of the Roman road, 
probably the Brant, the Witham, or the Till. 
Dubglas merely means ‘dark gray” * and 
would naturally be a common river-name. 

Colgrim had obviously planned to meet Artur 
south of Lincoln, cutting him off from that 
city if he were defeated, and ensuring its fall. 
And Baldulf, who was coasting on the look- 
out for the German reinforcements, was to co- 
operate by landing at the Wash so as to take 
Artur in the rear or right flank. Colgrim, 
however, was a little too late, or Baldulf a 
little too soon, and Artur was able to drive the 
latter back into his ships at the mouth of the 
Glen before meeting Colgrim. Then followed a 
four days’ battle on the Dubglas,Colgrim proba- 
bly expecting each day that Baldulf would come 
up, while Baldulf himself, in ignorance of Col- 
grim’s whereabouts, had sailed back to the 
Humber. That is how I read the campaign. 

Baldulf Balduulf, a genuine Northum- 
brian name, but so rare that I have only found 
one instance of it (in Sweet’s Old English Texts). 
Cheldric is apparently the Frankish and Breton 
form (c/. Childeric = Hilderic) for a name 
which would have appeared in Old English as 
Hyldric or Heldric (‘* powerful in protection,” 
from /yld, held, ‘‘ protection,” and rice, 
powerful”). Nennius (c. 56) says that all 
the time Artur was beating the Saxons they 
were calling allies from Germany. 

That there was a ‘“ dux” of Cornwall, or 
‘rex ”’ of it (as Geoffrey afterwards calls Cador) 


* Perhaps ‘dark tawny.’’ Gildas renders glase 
in Oune-glase by ‘‘fulve.’”” Mr. W. Jones, M.P., 
has pointed out to Prof. Rhys and myself that in 
the Book of Ancurin g/as is an epithet of mead 
(glasved), and Prof. Rh¥s adds that there is reason 
to be found in O. Irish literature for thinking that 
it once indicated a colour tinged with yellow. 

A glance at Nennius, the Urdnance Gazetteer 
of Scotland, and Johnstone's Place Names of 
Scotland is enough to dispose for ever of Skene's 
identification of Linnufs with Lennox. In 1210 
Lennox was Levenax, which is simply an English 
plural of Levenach (found in the same year), as we 
might speak of ** the Bermudas.’’ Levenach is a 
Gaelic adjective meaning ‘‘ of Leven,’’ the in 
question being those which lie about the river 
Leven and Loch Lomond (once also known as 
Loch Leven). The wv in Leven is the Gaelic mh, 
aspirated from an earlier m. ‘Tighernac, about 
1100, calls the glen Glen Lemnae; and Nennius 
himself, about 796, calls the river Lemn (c. 67)—the 
district he would have named Lemnach, Lemnauc, 
or! Lemnoc. 





is practically certain from Gildas’s styling one 
of his group of British kings ‘‘ the whelp of the 
lioness of Devon”: if Devon had a king, he 
must have ruled Cornwall also, or else Cornwall 
must have had {a king of its own. Cador is 
obviously either"*the Welsh and O. Breton cadr 
(‘* decorus ” or ‘‘ robustus ’’), or more probably 
Welsh cadwr ‘‘ warrior,” Cornish cadwur. Hoel 
= Breton Ho-uuel (the ordinary Cymric form 
being Hy-wel, Stokes, Urkelt. Spr. p. 304). 
Budic-ius (‘‘ victorious”) — O. Breton Budic 
(Stokes ib., p. 175). Daru (Hist. de Bretagne, 
vol. i.) puts the accession of Budic (p. 
80) about 490, and that of his eldest 
son Hoel (p. 90) about 509. Kaerluidcoit. 
(called by Nennius, c. 28, Cair Luit Coyt) 
had been erroneously identified by Henry 
of Huntingdon (i. 3) with Lincoln—hence 
Geoffrey’s mistake. It really was the Roman 
Letocetum,* i.e. Wall, in Staffordshire, near 
Lichfield. Letocetum was on high ground 
(394 ft.); Hammerwich water ran below it, 
and the River Tame less than a mile off. + 
The battle fought was doubtless the next one 
mentioned by Nennius, “super flumen quod 
vocatur Bassas.” The battle of the wood of 
Caledon then follows in Nennius, who calls it 
“bellum in silva Celidonis id est cat” [battle] 
“Coit Celidon.” The wood had nothing 
directly to do with the Caledonian wood {: it 
was the great forest which once covered 
Cannock Chase. Nennius thought that celidon 
was a singular, doubtless derived (as badon 
from bad) from celid (Mod. Welsh celydd), a 
place of concealment, retreat. And I submit that 
the obvious connexion with the Welsh word 
strongly confirms the story of Geoffrey as to 
the Saxons taking refuge in it. 

The statement that the plunderers who 
capitulated sailed round from the east coast, 
and landing at Totnes wasted the land up to the 
Severn Sea, explains Gildas’s statement (c. xxiv. ), 
that the fire of invasion piled up by an eastern 
band of church-robbers eventually licked the 
western ocean. The dragon on Artur’s helmet is 
what we should have expected ; his father, Pen- 
dragon, evidently wore it before him, and the 
red dragon is the national standard of Wales. 
The statement that Artur carried an image § of 
the Virgin on his shield explains and corrects 
that of Nennius, that in one of his battles he 
carried her image on his shoulders; the original 
chronicle obviously contained the word iscuité, 
which might — either ‘‘shield’’ or ‘‘shoulders” 
(Williams ab Ithel, preface to the Annales, 
p. xxiv.). The name of the shield, Pridwen= 
‘* white-face,” either from its own colour or 
from the face of the Virgin painted onit. I 
suspect Caliburn meant ‘‘ivory-hilted,” from 
the stem cal- (‘‘stalk”), and an adjective 
borrowed from the Latin eburnus. Avallon 
(‘‘ Appleton ”’) is a genuine Keltic place-name 
(see Holder); there is an Avallon in France to 
this day. Ron is the Welsh rhon, “spear,” 
and in oldest Welsh rh is unknown (Zeuss, 
p- 111). 

Mr. Oman tells me that the Saxons did fight 
in wedge-shaped formation, but had ceased 
doing so before the Conquest. The hill to 
which they retired I take to be Hampton 


* Thave to thank Prof. Rbjs and Mr. Haverfield 
for information 

+ But what Geoffrey says about the site and 
the Saxons’ loss by drowning may be mere de- 
ductions of his own from the supposed identity 
with Lincoln. 

t The Caledonian wood was so called from the 
Oaledones. 

§ The make him cai 


Annales Cambriae 


**crucem Domini nostri Jesu Christi tribus diebus 


et tribus noctibus in humeros suos”’ (i.e., on his 
shield), at the Badon Mount. This suggests that 
there may have been a day’s pause between Artur’s 
arrival at Bath and the first battle, or between the 
first battle and the storming of the hill. 


Down. The single stone bridge over the Avon 
from the south was opposite the city walls; 
it is doubtful whether they would be able to 
cross this bridge at all, and there was no other 
means of passage (short of swimming or i 
except a wooden bridge or ferry higher up 
(it is uncertain which). Hence they may not 
have en masse at all, but have merely 
sent over enough men to form a cordon round 
the city and cut off its supplies. If, however, 
they did cross en masse, they would surely 
recross on Artur’s approach: they would 
scarcely accept battle with the Avon at their 
backs, especially when by recrossing it they 
could put Artur in that disadvantageous 
position. Hence the battle would be where 
Bathwick now stands, and the Saxons would 
naturally retire up Hampton Down (which they 
had probably occupied from the very first 
both for the advantage of the higher groun 
and also for that of the “fortified British 
settlement” and ‘‘ Roman camp” on top of it, 
(Scarth, Roman Bath, 128). 

Artur’s miraculous charge is mentioned 
(about 796) by Nennius, who puts the number 
killed in it at 960, instead of the 470 of the 
Breton Chronicle: that Artur did head a final 
attack in which he invoked divine aid and 
performed feats which time exaggerated, may 
very well be believed. What is difficult to 
imagine is that Cador, after putting men on 
board the Saxon ships, pursued the fugitives to 
the Isle of Thanet. All Kent was held by the 
Jutes, and, even if these were unable to oppose 
the sudden inroad of Cador, would not the 
Saxons have found safety by simply mixing 
with and passing as Jutes ? 

I have collated the sixteen Bodleian MSS. 
and two others (twelfth century) belonging to 
Magdalen; have had all thirty-four of the 
British Museum MSS. collated for me ; and have 
ascertained from the Bern librarian the reading 
of the celebrated twelfth century MS. there, 
supposed to have been written (or copied from 
one written) in 1136-38. Every one of these 
has Teneth or some other form of the name 
Thanet, and every one has “‘insulam.” Henry 
of Huntingdon, in his abstract * of Geoffrey’s 
first edition, has not got “‘insulam,” but no 
weight can be attached to the absence (in an 
abstract) of a needless word. 

When, however, we turn to Wace’s verse 
Roman de Brut, written in 1155, and obviously 
based on Geoffrey, we find nothing about 
Thanet, but are told that Cador met the Saxons 
at the passage of the water of the Teigne 
(9624, éve del Teigne +), and that Cheldric 
was killed at the ascent of Teignewic { (9628), 
In other words, the Saxons were naturally 
making for their ships at Totnes, and were met 
by Cador at the Teign. The termination in 
Teignewic — O. Corn. wich (Domesday), Breton 
guik, Latin vic-us, our wick, but whether the 
town of Teign (Domesday) or a district is 
meant it is impossible to say. If anyone 
should doubt what is the right reading in 
Wace, let me say that Layamon, who had Wace 
before him, calls the river Teine and speaks of 
the hill called Teinnewic. 

It is easy to see that such a form might pass 
into one something like Tenech (an actual 
reading in some MSS. of Geoffrey), and that 
this was mistaken for Teneth (the then name 
of Thanet), which is read in the printed text of 
Henry of Huntingdon’s abstract of Geoffrey, 
and in two thirteenth century copies (MS. Bodley 
| 514, and MS. Laud misc. 720) of Geoffrey himself. 
| But how comes it that not one of the 53 MSS. 


| * See Delisle’s ed. of Rob. of Torigni, i. 109. 
+So the early thirteenth century MS. du Roi, 
| 73, Cangé. Another reading is de Tiengne. The 
| bad printed text has de Traine. 
t The printed text has Zénédie, but three MSS. 
| give Tignewic (thirteenth century), Tegneguic (early 
¢ 








thirteenth), or Teinguewic (fourteenth). 
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of Geoffrey collated for this passage has the 
right form, and that every one has the fatal 
word “insulam”?’ And why no mention of 


the water of Teign ? 
The only plausible ae I can suggest 
is this. Geoffrey, in dedicating his book to 


Robert of Gloucester, expressly invites his 
patron’s corrections : 


‘*Opusculo igitur meo, Rotberte dux Olaudio- 
cestrie, faueas, ut sic te ductore, te monitore, 
corrigatur, quod non ex idi Monemutensis 
fonticulo censeatur exortum, sed sale Minerue tue 
conditum illius dicatur editio quem Henricus 
illustris rex Anglorum generauit.” 


Did Robert alter the Teign passaga because he 
failed to see what places were meant; and did 
Wace, who translated the book in the year 
after Geoffrey's death, come into possession (at 
that event) of Geoffrey’s own original draft ? * 

And so I end the twofold task of restoring 
the site of the Badon Mount to Bath and of 
revindicating to British history an unjustly 
discredited chapter of events. 

E. W. B. NicHoLson. 








ON A PAIR OF GAULISH DEITIES. 
London : April 4, 1596. 

My authority for the reading Nautosvelta 
is M. Solomon Reinach himself. See the Revue 
Critique for Février 10, 1896, p. 120. Nautos- 
velta yields a clear and probable meaning. 
Nantosvelta is, if I may say so, epigraphic 
gibberish. In the absence of further evidence, 
such as a photograph, rubbing, or paper cast, 
I shall continue to believe that the third letter 
is V, and that a flaw or accidental scratch in 
the stone has been mistaken by M. Michaelis+ 


for the first stroke of an N. 
WHITLEY STOKES. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEER. 


Monpay, April 13, 4.30 p.m, Victoria Institute: a Paper 
by Mr. Theodore Wood. 

5 p.m. Royal Institution: General Monthly 
Meeting. 

8 p.m. 
by Miss E. E. Constance Jones. 

8p.m. Society of Arts: Cantor Lecture, “ Precious 
Stones,” I., by Prof. Henry A. Miers. 

8.30 p.m. Geographical: “ Popocatapetl and the 
Volcanoes of Central Mexico,”’ by Mr. O. H. Howarth. 

Tvurspay, April 14, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: “ Child- 
Study and Education,” I., by Prof. James Sully. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers: “‘The Thirlmere Works 
for the Water-Supply of Manchester,” by Mr. G. H. 
Hill; and ** The Vyrnwy Works for the Water-Supply 
of Liverpool,” by Mr. G. F. Deacon. 

8 p.m. Colonial Institute: ‘One Hundred Years 
of British Rule in Ceylon,”’ by Mr. L. B. Clarence. 

8.30 p.m. Anthropological Institute: ** The Asiatic 
Element of the Tribes of Southern Mexico,”’ by Mr. 
Osbert H. Howarth; ‘“‘Unusual Forms of Burial by 
People of East Borneo,” by Mr. C. V. Creagh; ‘‘ The 
Cave Dwellers of Perak,” by Mr. L. Wray, jun. 

Wepnespay, April 15, 7.30 p.m. Meteorological : “‘ Mean 
Amount of Cloud on each Day of the Year at the Royal 
Observatory, Greenwich, on the Average of the Fifty 
Years 1841 to 1890,’’ by Mr. William Ellis; ‘‘ Atmo- 
spheric Dust Observations from Various Parts of the 
World,” by Mr. E. D. Fridlander; ‘‘ Analysis of the 
Greenwich Rainfall Records from 1879 to 1890, with 
Special Reference to the Declination of the Sun and 
Moon,” by Major H. E. Rawson. 

8 p.m. Geological: “The Junction-beds of the 
Upper Lias and Inferior Oolite in Northamptonshire,” 
by Mr. Beeby Thompson; “The Stratigraphy and 
Palaeontology of the Gl-bigerina-Limestones of the 
Maltese Islands,” by Mr. John H. Cooke; “The 
Geology of the Neighbourhood of Caermarthen,” by 
Miss M. C. Crosfield and Miss E. G. Skeat. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: “Early English Organ 
Writers,’’ by Mr. Burnham Horner. 

8p.m. Microscopical. 

8 p.m. Elizabethan: ‘‘ Marlowe and the Tudor 
Rationalists,’’ by Mr. J. M. Wheeler. 

Tuvrspay, April 16, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: ‘ Recent 
Chemical Progress,” I., by Prof. Dewar. 

8 p.m. Linnean: “ Berkeley’s Types of Fungi 
re-described,”” by Mr. G. Massee; “The Internal 
Anatomy of Bdelia (Latr.),” by Mr. A. D. Michael. 


*I once fancied that Wace did not translate 
from Geoffrey at all, but had independent access 
to Geoffrey’s Breton source ; further comparison 
has led me to discard this idea. 


Aristotelian: ‘* Some Effects of Attention,” 








tT Misprinted ‘‘ Michrelis ’’ in to-day’s Acapemy. 


8 p.m. Electrical Engineers: ‘*Telephonic Ex- 
changes and their Working,” by Mr. Dane Sinclair, 
8.30p.m, Antiquaries. 
Frinay, April 17, 8] p.m. Philological : “‘ Report on the 
Progress of the New English Dictionary,’”’ by Dr. 
J. A. H, Murray. 
8p.m. Civil Engineers : Students’ Meeting, “* Recent 
Developments in Lighthouse Engineering,’ by Mr. 
Nicholas G. Gedye. 
8.30 p.m. Viking Club: Annual General Meeting; 
“The Worship of Freya and other Teutonic Gods in 
Roman Britain,” by Mr. F. T. Norris. 
9p.m. Royal Institution: “Colour Photography,” 
by Prof, G. Lippmann, 
Sarvrpay, April 18,3p.m. Royal Institution: “ The Vault 
of the Sixtine Chapel,” I., by Prof. W. B, Richmond, 





SCIENCE. 
A MONOGRAPH UPON EARTHWORMS, 
A Monograph of the Order Oligochaeta. By 
Frank Evers Beddard, Prosector to the 
Zoological Society of London and Lecturer 


on Biology at Guy’s Hospital. (Oxford : 
Clarendon Press.) 


Mr. Bzpparp has made so many contribu- 
tions to knowledge of the earthworms 
that he has become one of the leading 
authorities on the group, while the attention 
he has paid to very different forms of 
animal life give him a breadth of view that 
is rare with specialists. 

This beautifully printed and well illus- 
trated volume forms a notable addition 
to the list of English monographs on special 
groups. The importance of the volume and 
the fact that it will remain for long the 
standard treatise on Oligochaetes compel me 
to express regret that more elaborate 
treatment of embryology has been excluded 
from it. Mr. Beddard refrained chiefly 
on account of the careful treatise of Prof. 
Vejdovsky, and he has limited himself to an 
account of the development of some of the 
organs, in connexion with a description of 
their anatomy. In the anatomical portion 
of his book, Mr. Beddard gives an account 
of the structure and modifications of the 
various tissues and organs, which is of the 
greatest interest to anatomists and 
morphologists. But the morphological 
nature of many of these structures, notably 
of the systems of internal cavities, depends 
upon their embryological history. The exact 
nature of the coelome, genital cavities and 
ducts, nephridia and blood spaces, are burn- 
ing questions in morphology. Mr. Beddard 
would have laid morphologists under 
@ greater debt, had he made a more generous 
allotment of his space to embryology. With 
exception of this criticism, which, after 
all, is chiefly a matter of opinion, it would 
be difficult to do other than admire the 
lucidity, learning, and care shown in the 
eight hundred pages of the volume. After 
the anatomical section, there is a chapter 
on geographical distribution, a chapter on 
the affinities and relationships of the groups, 
and then follows the systematic part. The 
volume concludes with a list of the litera- 
ture and a careful index. 

The systematic part, the account of the 
families, with diagnoses of the genera and 
species, naturally occupies the greater part 
of the monograph. Mr. Beddard himself 
has described so large a number of the 
forms for the first time that he was pecu- 
liarly fitted to give clear diagnoses, and to 
throw light on vexed questions of synonomy. 
Two things have made the difficulties arising 








~ - 


from the multiple naming of the same 
creature and the reference of different 
creatures to the same name less great in 
the case of earthworms than among many 
other groups. First, the study and collec- 
tion of earthworms is, for the most part, 
a@ recent event in natural history. Secondly, 
and partly because the species-makers have 
been for the most part anatomists, the 
criteria employed in describing species have 
been anatomical facts rather than vague 
references to colour, size, and so forth. 
But the difficulties were great enough ; 
the literature was very scattered ; access to 
type forms was difficult; and Mr. Beddard 
is to be congratulated upon his success. 

The section upon geographical distribu- 

tion, recently expanded by the author in a 
little volume on Nistribution, contains matter 
of novelty and interest. At first sight 
it would seem that earthworms had fewer 
means of dispersal than most animals. They 
have small powers of locomotion; they 
are easily killed by salt water; and their 
cocoons, being deposited deep down in 
burrows, unlike the eggs of mollusca, are 
not likely to be carried accidentally in par- 
ticles of soil attached to the feet of birds. 
On the other hand, Mr. Beddard is convinced 
that earthworms have spread across oceans 
by the agency of man. In the cultivated 
parts of the world, European forms have 
nearly always managed to replace the native 
species and genera. In Melbourne, for 
instance, 
“to get native species it is necessary to go 
well outside the town, the town’s gardens being 
filled with the European apecies. In gather- 
ings of worms from cultivated regions in New 
Zealand, there were hardly any native species to 
be found; the same was the case in gatherings 
from the seaboard of South America.” 


It is possible to exclude these accidental 
or recent modes of distribution, and, after 
their exclusion, Mr. Beddard comes to some 
remarkable generalisations. He strongly 
supports a view, which is gaining ground 
from study of many other groups, that a 
former Antarctic continent connected New 
Zealand with Patagonia. He finds that 
Australia is marked off sharply from New 
Zealand by its earthworm fauna, while 
New Zealand, the islands of the Antarctic 
Ocean, and Patagonia are characterised by 
closely allied worms. It is, however, to be 
remembered that there is a considerable 
difference between conclusions based upon 
the presence of identical species and of 
identical groups of higher systematic rank. 
There are wide divergencies among system- 
atists of different groups, as to the degree of 
anatomical difference which they denote by 
the terms variety, species, genus, family, 
and so forth. The personal equation 
becomes greater the higher one goes in 
systematic rank. There is more certainty 
that individuals grouped together as varieties 
of a species are really blood relatives than 
for the kinship of the various groups of 
individuals ranked together as species of a 
genus. When it comes to grouping genera 
together as families, the individual equation 
is at its greatest, and certainly an abstrac- 
tion of anatomical characters supposed to 
be identical is denoted by the term family 
much more than a blood relationship. It is 
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only so far as the terms species, genus, 
family, express blood relationships that they 
are important as indicating affinity between 
geographical regions. Identical species 
mean a great deal; identical genera much 
less ; identical families almost nothing from 
the point of view of establishing a land 
connexion between regions uow far 
separated. 
P, Cuatmers MircHEL. 








TWO DICTIONARIES. 


Deutsches Wirterbuch. Von Hermann Paul. 
Erste Lieferung: A—Gebiihr. (Halle: Nie- 
meyer.) The announcement of a German 
dictionary by the distinguished author of 
the Principien der Sprachgeschichte cannot fail 
to excite high expectations, which, however, 
may be in some degree moderated when it is 
known that the work is addressed rather to the 
general educated public than to scholars, and 
that it is not to extend to more than 800 pages. 
Under such conditions there is comparatively 
little opportunity for tbe display of Prof. Paul’s 
characteristic powers; but the book is never- 
theless one of great interest and value. Although 
the scale of the dictionary is so small, most of 
the articles are of considerable length: the 
word ab, for instance, occupies two and a half 
pages, and bleiben nearly a page. The space 
for this copious treatment of individual words 
is gained by the omission of the customary 
explanations of words and senses which all 
educated speakers of German may be presumed 
to understand sufficiently. The literal senses 
of Auge, Fliigel, Fuss are not noticed, and 
many common words, such as Arm, Baum, 
Ki, l'lamme, are omitted altogether, Foreign 
words are also ignored, however frequent in 
German use; for the explanation of these the 
reader must go to the ‘“‘ Fremdwérterbiicher.” 
The special objects of this dictionary, in addi- 
tion to the ‘explanation of hard words,” are 
to trace the development of secondary senses, 
when this is not obvious; to exhibit the 
changes in usage or construction that have 
taken place during the modern period of the 
language, and the diversities in vocabulary and 
idiom in different parts of Germany; and, in 
general, to furnish such lexical aid as ordinary 
readers may be expected to require for the 
accurate understanding of classical and con- 
temporary literature. In many instances, 
neologisms that have come into current use are 
assigned to their original authors. As a rule, 
etymological information is not given, unless 
for some special reason, as when it helps to 
account for the divergent senses of a word. In 
@ popular dictionary this method has much to 
recommend it, and it might possibly be adopted 
with advantage in English works. The prefixes 
and the pronouns are treated with great minute- 
ness. A considerable number of illustrative 
quotations are given, but without any more 
precise reference than the name of the author 
quoted. Now and then we have failed to find 
useful informatiou which, so far as we can see, 
might have been furnished without any devia- 
tion from the general plan. Words like Bauwm- 
wolle, Fernrohr, &c., of course need no explana- 
tion of their meaning, but a few words on 
their history would not have been out of place. 
Under Blau, Prof. Paul mentions the common 
European expression ‘‘blue blood,” but leaves 
its origin unexplained. Under Fuss, the use of 
the word for a metrical foot should have been 
mentioned and accounted for. The statement 
that Brautlauf properly means “bridal pro- 
cession”’ seems at least questionable; and it is 
hard to believe, even on so high authority as 
that of Prof. Paul, that the etymological sense 
of entbehren is ‘nicht tragen.” To dismiss fiir 





with a mere cross-reference to vor would be all 
very well in an etymological dictionary, but in 
such a work as this it seems to be an incon- 
venient course. 


An Etymological Dictionary of the Gaelic 
Language. By Alexander MacBain. (Inverness: 
The Northern Counties Printing and Publish- 
ing Co.) To attempt the compilation of an 
etymological dictionary of any Celtic language 
is to give proof of no little boldness; but Mr. 
MacBain’s courage proceeds neither from 
ignorance of the difficulty of his task nor from 
excessive confidence in his own powers. He 
possesses a good knowledge of the principlec 
of modern philological science, and has spared 
no pains to make himself acquainted with all 
the literature bearing on his subject. That- 
many of his results must be uncertain, he would 
be the first to admit ; bat the book lays a valu- 
able foundation for the scientific study of the 
lan e, and deserves the attention of all 
students of Celtic and Indogermanic philology. 
Apart from its etymological merits, this 
dictionary is important as containing a more 
complete and trustworthy vocabulary of 
Scottish Gaelic (so far as the primary words 
are concerned) than is elsewhere to be found. 
The figments and blunders of former 
lexicographers have been carefully eliminated, 
and obsolete words are distinguished by a 
special mark. The introduction contains an 
excellent sketch of the phonologicai relations 
between Gaelic and the kindred languages, and 
there are two useful appendices: one on the 
names of the Celtic peoples and countries, and 
the other on the personal and family names 
current in the Highlands. It is to be hoped 
that the book will be extensively studied among 
that large class of Highlanders whose enthu- 
siastic interest in the philology of their own 
tongue is not directed by any scientific know- 
ledge. In a future edition it would be well to 
avoid the oddity of writing ‘‘cfs.” for 
‘*compares,” and to remove a few peculiarities 
of idiom which may be found puzzling by 
Southern readers. 





SCIENCE NOTES. 


Tue first soirée of the Royal Society will be 
held at Burlington House, on Wednesday, 
May 6. 


On Thursday next, Prof. Dewar will begin a 
course of three lectures, at the Royal Institu- 
tion, on ‘‘ Recent Chemical Progress.” The 
Friday evening meetings are to be resumed on 
April 17, when Prof. G. Lippmann will deliver 
@ discourse on ‘‘ Colour Photography.” 


On Monday next, Prof. Henry A. Miers— 
formerly of the Natural History Museum, who 
was recently appointed to the Waynflete chair 
of mineralogy at Oxford—will begin a course 
of Cantor Lectures at the Society of Arts, on 
‘Precious Stones.” In his first lecture he will 
deal with the properties which make precious 
stones esteemed among minerals, and the pro- 
perties by which precious stones are recognised. 


Ar the meeting of the Anthropological In- 
stitute, to be held on Tuesday next, at 3, 
Hanover-square, Mr. Osbert H. Howarth will 
read a paper, illustrated with exhibits and by 
the optical lantern, on ‘‘ The Asiatic Element 
of the Tribes of Southern Mexico.” 


HER Majesty’s Commissioners for the Exhibi- 
tion of 1851 have considerably increased their 
annual grant in aid of the work carried out in 
the department of scientific and technical 
research at the Imperial Institute; and the 
executive council of the Institute have conse- 
quently decided to take active steps for the 
development of this department, which is 
charged with the work of investigating new or 





little known natural products from the colonies 


and India, and of advising as to their industrial 
and commercial utilisation and value. A com- 
modious laboratory having been fitted up, and, 
80 far as possible, equipped, in 1894, with the 
aid of funds provided for that purpose by the 
Goldsmith’s Gungene. the operations of the 
scientific department commenced in October of 
that year, under the temporary direction of Sir 
Frederick Abel, the general director and 
secretary of the Institute ; and much work, both 
of scientific interest and of practical value to 
India and certain of the colonies, has already 
been carried out by it. The council of the 
Institute have now appointed Prof. Wyndham 
R. Dunstan (hon. secretary of the Chemical 
Society), as director of this department, to the 
staff of which other additions are contemplated. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


At the meeting of the Philological Society, 
to be held at University College, on Friday 
next, Dr. J. A. H. Murray will present a 
report on his progress with the New English 
Dictionary, dealing with the letter D. 


At a recent meeting of the Académie des 
Inscriptions, M. Clermont-Gaaneau exhibited a 
small intaglio which has recently been acquired 
by the Louvre. Despite the fact that it does 
not measure more than sixteen millimeters, its 
interest is very great. It is a seal of hard 
stone, of Jewish origin; and its date can be 
fixed to about the sixth century B.c. Thestone 
is a kind of dull jasper, cut to an ellipsoid, and 
pierced right through, so that it could be hung 
on a string or mounted in a ring. On one of 
its faces is engraved an uraeus, with four wings, 
borrowed from Egyptian symbolism ; beneath, 
in characters of Phoenician type belonging to 
the old Hebrew alphabet, are to be read the two 
Hebrew names—Yahmolyahu and Maaseyahu. 
The former means ‘‘May Jehovah be com- 
passionate!” ; the latter, which occurs several 
times in the Bible, means ‘‘ Work of Jehovah.” 
The etymology of these names is enough by 
itself to disclose the naticnality of the persons 
who bore them, and who could not have been 
other than Jews and worshippers of Jehovah. 
Moreover, the letters of the inscription exhibit 
all the characteristics of Phoenician writing, 
such as was used hy the Jews before the 
captivity. 








REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 


Campripce Purtosopuicat Socizety.—{Monxday, 
March 9.) 


Pror. J. J. Tomson, president, in the chair.—The 
following communications were made: (1) “ Notes 
on the Geological History of Monocotyledons,”’ by 
Mr. A. C. Seward. The object of the paper was to 
examine the evidence of palaeobotany as to the 
geological antiquity of monocotyledonous plants. 
Various fossil plants have been recorded from 
Permo-Carboniferous, Triassic, and Jurassic strata, 
as examples of inflorescences and leaves of monoco- 
tyledons ; but an examination of the specimens on 
which such determinations were founded throws 
very considerable doubt on the accuracy of the 
identifications. Special reference was made to a 
specimen from the Lower Greensand beds of Potton, 
originally described as Kaidacarpon minus Carr., and 
referred to the Pandanaceae, also to the stems from 
the Iguanodon quarry at Maidstone, included in the 
recent genus Dracaena; the former the author 
regarded as an example of an araucarian cone, and 
the latter as a cycadean stem. On the whole, it 
would seem that we have no satisfactory records of 
monocotyledons prior to Cretaceous times.—(2) “‘ A 
Description of the Skulls found at Girton in 1881,” 
by Mr. R. Horton-Smith. The cemetery in which 
the skulls were found contained also a large 
number of Anglo-Saxon cinerary urns, but no 
Roman coins and no Christian emblems. Th: 
absence of these fixes the date of the cemetery 
between the limits of 410 and 650 a.p., as the 
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Roman legions were recalled from Britain ia 410, 
and the Anglo-Saxons embraced Christianity about 
650. A study of the crania led to the conclusion 
that they belonged to the East Anglian rather than 
to the Saxon race. The East Anglian skulls, with 
which they were compared, were discovered either 
at Hauxton cr in Cambridge itself, and the resem- 
blance between the mean indices of these and the 
Girton skulls is sufficiently close to warrant the 
assertion that they were all members of one race.— 
(3) “Some Scratched Stones from the Permo-Car- 
boniferous Kocks of South-East Australia, and the 
Bearing of the Evidence on the Question of Re- 
curring Ice Ages,’’ by Prof. Hughes. He exhibited 
some specimens and photographs given to him by 
Prof. Jvavid of the University of Sydney, pointing 
out that the glaciation of South Australia as 
generally understood had been entirely disproved ; 
that there had been no glaciers in the district in 
question, but that the traces of glaciation were due 
to ice floating from the south over a subsiding area, 


with, as he inferred, a compensating elevation else- | 


where. He gave a résumé of the new evidence which he 
had collected, in favour of the view that the recurrence 
of local glacial conditions was always connected 
with movements of clevation and depression, and 
appealed to physicists to explain the overthrusts and 
contortions of the surface of the earth, not solely by 
shrinkage of the nucleus, nor by deformation of the 
whole mass, but by some conditions affecting regions 
limited in extent and depth, with perhaps a certain 
amount of periodicity determined by some more 
general cosmical causes.—(4) By Prof. Hughes : 
‘*Some Chipped Flints from the Higher Plateau 
Gravel of Saiisbury.’’ Prof. Hughes, having ex- 
plained the mode of formation of surface soils 
and subsoils on chalk, their mode of distribu- 
tion and transport, and the distinctive characters 
of surface fliats, criticised the evidence which 
had been adduced in favour of the discovery 
of man older than the palaeolithic age, exhibit- 
ing in illustration a collection of so-called palaco- 
liths from the plateau gravels near Salisbury, 
from the stony surface between Six Mile Bottom 
and Balsham, and from Kent. So far as he had 
seen, no satisfactory evidence had been adduced in 
favour of the higher antiquity assigned in the case 
of any of the flints which could be said to bear 
marks of design.—(5) “‘ The Leakage of Electricity 
through Dielectrics traversed by Rontgen Rays,” by 
Prof, J. J. Thomson and Mr. J. A. McClelland. 
This paper contains an account of a series of 
experiments made with the object of investigating 
the laws regulating the passage of electricity 
through dielectrics transmitting Rontgen rays. 
This phenomenon has been discussed by one of the 
authors in a paper read before the Philosophical 
Society on January 27, and also in one read before 
the Koyal Society on February 13. The first 
experiments relate tothe rate of leakage through 
different gases under similar conditions as to 
pressure and potential gradient. ‘The gases used 
were hydrogen, ammonia, carbonic acid, air, coal 
ga3, sulphuretted hydrogen, chloroform, chlorine, 
bromine, iodine, sulphur chloride, and mercury 
vapour. Numbers showing the rate of leakage in 
these gases relatively to that in air are given. In 
general, though the rule is not, without exceptions, 
the greater the molecular weight of the gas the 
more rapid the leakage. In hydrogen the leak 
was slowest, and ia mercury vapour fastest ; the 
rate in the vapour of boiling mercury was about 
twenty-eight times as fast as hydrogen. The rapid 
rate in mercury vapour is interesting, for this gas 
offers great opposition to the passage of an ordinary 
electric discharge. ‘The rate of leak in the halogens 
is also very rapid, and a tube containing a charged 
plate in chlorine gas is a very sensitive and con- 
venient method of measuring the intensity of these 
rays. The rates of leakage in air at different 
pressures were investigated ; it was found that the 
rate of leak was slower at a low pressure than at a 
high one, and was over a considerable range of 
pressure approximately proportional to the square 
root of the pressure. ‘The effect of temperature 
was also investigated ; and it was found that through 
air the rate of leak was slower at a very high tem- 
perature than at the temperature of the room, but 
there was an intermediate temperature at which the 
rate wasa maximum. The most remarkable thing 
about this leakage under the influence of these rays 
is that the rate is almostindependent of the potential 
difference. ‘Thus when the high potential plate was 


iF volta above that of the low, the rate of leak was 
| appreciably greater than when the potential difference 
was 1 volt, but the rate was no greater when the 
| potential difference was 500 volts than when it 
| was 5, A serics of experiments were made to 
| find how the rate of leakage varied with the dis- 
| tance from the bulb. The bulb was placed behind 
| a metal plate with a hole in it: it was found that in 
; the neighbourhood of the phosphorescent glass the 
reciprocal of the rate of leakage was a linear func- 
tion of the distance from the phosphorescent patch, 
but at greater distances it diminished more rapidly 
than is indicated by this law. The measurements 
are not inconsistent with the view that the rate 
varies inversely as the square of the distance from a 
place in the neighbourhood of the negative clectrode. 
Some experiments on the rate of leakage produced 
by the rays after passing through a varying number 
of strips of tin-foil seem to indicate that these rays 
are not all of one kind. 











| FINE ART. 


| TWO BOOKS ON CLASSICAL 


ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Rome_and Pompeii: Archaeological Ramblee. 
By Gaston Boissier. Translated by D. H. 
Fisher. With Maps and Plans. (Fisher 
Unwin.) Those travellers who have taken M. 
Boissier's Promenades Archéologiques with them 
to Italy and have enjoyed his genial guidance 
on the spot will be glad to know that his help 
is now within reach of readers whose French is 
weak. A really good book of rambles or walks 
must first waken our interest and then satisfy 
it; and this is jast what M. Boissier does. 
Interest ready-made is adequately met by such 
lain and exact information as may be found 
in many sources; M. Boissier, while he has 
exact information to give, also shows us why 
we ought to be interested, and never fails to 
make us sc. He knows where to stay and 
where to pass by; and he never lingers long 
enough on any one thing to let either the feet 
or the attention of his followers grow cold. 
We follow him with pleasure from the Forum 
to the Palatine, from Ostia to Pompeii. His 
collection of Promenades (first printed together 
in 1880) has been kept up to date, and is here 
well translated. We can forgive the shock of 
a Via Nomentata or Lutatius Catul/us, and 
even ‘‘ Denys of Halicarnassus,” when we find 
the translation generally correct and spirited. 

Guide to the Public Collections of Classical 
Antiquities in Rome. By W. Helbig and E, 
Reisch. Translated by J. and F. Muirhead. 
In 2 vols. (Dulau.) We are glad to see trans- 
lated into English the excellent Fiihrer whose 
usefulness we have felt in actual practice. The 
moderate limits within which it describes each 
work of art or antiquity make it possible for 
the whole Guide to be of only pocket size, 
while full references to the bibliography are 
given for those readers who would pursue a 
subject further. Where circumstances allow 
and such information is wanted, the authors 
teli us about each object—its provenauce, its 
material, its restorations, its purpose or mean- 
ing, its school, and its merits. Vol. i. deals 
with the collections in the Vatican, Lateran, 
and Capitoline Museums; vol. ii. with the 
| villas, certain special parts of the Vatican, 
|the new Museo delle Therme, the Museo 
Kircheriano, and others. The translation is 
well done. 











EXCAVATIONS IN EGYPT. 


University College, London. 
| AntHoucH Thebes has been so relentlessly 
‘plundered for ages past, and especially by the 
antiquity hunters of this century, yet it has 
yielded many fresh results to the work of the 
Egyptian Research Account and my own private 
work this season. On one of the best known 
parts—the desert front on either side of the 





Ramesseum—four temple sites have been ex- 
plored which were quite untouched before ; and 
seven temples in all have been completely cleared. 
We see, therefore, how much yet remains to be 
done by systematic research in even the best 
known and most obvious sites, Taken in histori- 
cal order, the following results have rewarded 
our work : 

XIIth Dynasty.—A fine tomb of a priest, 
Sehotepabra, underlies the brick galleries of the 
Ramesseum. It had been entirely plundered and 
re-used, but the brick passage leading to it is 
lined with paintings in good condition. These 
have been completely copied in full-size coloured 
facsimile by Miss Pirie, and are valuable as being 
the only example of painting of this age at 
Thebes. 

A\VIIIth Dynasty.—The funeral temple of 
Amenhotep 11. was discovered north of the tames- 
seum. Some large brick tombs—one of a priest, 
Tahutinefer—stood on the rise of rock : on these 
Amenhotep II. built histemple. Amenhotep III. 
altered it, adding a colonnade in front, the foun- 
dations ot whichareof hisgrandfather'ssculptures ; 
and thus it was adapted for Princess Satamen. 
This fell into disuse, and was occupied asa school 
fur young sculptors, whose trial pieces remained. 
In the XXL Ird Dynasty a great brick tomb, with 
wells, was built over it. The piling and inter- 
penetration of the building of all these periods, 
of which but a small amount remains, made 
this a confused site. Of the first temple we have 
foundation deposits of Amenhotep IL, and a fine 
seated granite statue of his, unhappily headless. 
Manetho is brilliantly vindicated. He assigns 
twenty-six years to this king; but as no monu- 
meutal dates were above five years, the short 
chronologists scorned him. A wine jar, however, 
bears the name of the king, and is dated in the 
twenty-sixth year. 

The funerat temple of Tahutmes IV. was found 
south of the Ramesseum. This had been a very 
fine building, the great court having a triple 
colonnade at the sides, and the portico being a 
double colonnade. It was completely destroyed 
by Ramessu II., only the bases of some columns 
and a few foundations remaining. The founda- 
tion deposits were all thrown out, and the in- 
scribed stone which had covered one of them 
was found in the Ramesseum; the bricks were 
also used in that later temple. Some fragments 
of colossi of limestone were found, including the 
lower half of the king’s face. Below the temple 
was a large re-used tomb, containing a mass of 
burials, which from their position were contem- 
porary with the temple. A collection of eighty 
skulls, all of one age and rank in life, were thence 
secured: they vary much in form. The great 
temple of Amenhotep III. behind the colossi was 
not included in my permission; but I found 
more sculptures of it than could probably be 
obtained on its actual site. Merenptah had 
ruthlessly looted it of everything movable to 
build his temple behind it ; aud broken-up 
statues, sphinxes, tablets, &c, were thrown into 
the foundations to support the walls built of the 
fine blocks, which were turned round and re- 
carved. We thus found that an avenue of 
colossal jackals had led to the temple, each 
with a statue of the king between the paws, and 
resting on an inscribed base with a cornice : 
they were thus exactly analogous to the ram- 
avenues of Karnak. Of statuary there were 
pieces of a colossal group of Amen and Amenho- 
tep, and of a sphinx whose head was five feet 
across, beside smaller sphinxes, all in hard lime- 
stone. Two steles are now removed to the 
Ghizeh Museum. One of limestone, over six feet 
high, shows the king offering to Amen, and a 
double scene of the king in a chariot driving 
over a group of the northern nations, and again 
over a group of southerners. The work of this is 
very fine, and the composition unique. The 
other stele is the largest known in granite, and 
of magnificent polish ; it is 10ft. 3in. high and 
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5 ft. 4 in. wide, with a scene of the king offering, 
and an inscription of thirty-one long lines below, 
concerning the offerings to Amen. This was 
largely erased by Akenhaten,.and re-engraved by 
Sety 1., who added a line recording his restora- 
tion. 

Améhhotep IIL. also rebuilt the small temple 
of Uazmes, as we found a ring of the king under 
the great door-sill. Probably of this date is the 
bust of an exquisite statue of a queen, in hard 
limestone, found ina small chapel behind the 
temple of Amenhotep II. 

AX IXth Dynasty.—The funeral temple ofRamessu 
IL., so familiar as the Ramesseum, would perhaps 
be thought well known enough; but a great 
work remained to be done there in clearing all 
the brick galleries around it. This has been the 
special affair of the Egyptian Research Account, 
and Mr. Quibell has had it in hand the whole 
season. ‘The foundation deposits of the temple 
were discovered, and great quantities of ostraka, 
&c., of the same date. Besides these the galleries 
yielded dozens of burials of the XXII Ird Dynasty, 
having been much divided into funeral chapels 
at that age. These were plundered anciently ; 
but much valuable material has been obtained, 
the cartonnages giving many genealogies of royal 
relatives. The front court of the temple proves 
to have had Osiride colossi along the sides of it ; 
and the construction of the whole temple and 
buildings around it is being completely planned. 
An earlier building has stood here, apparently ; 
for in the axis of the court, ata very low level, 
a drum of a column of earlier work was found 
in situ. The whole site behind this had been 
used for a cemetery before the temple was built. 

The funeral temple of Merenptah has been 
often attributed to Amenhotep III., owing to all 
the material having been plundered from the 
temple of the colossi. Some work remains of the 
later king ; a large slab indicates a Sudan war 
by a procession of negro soldiers; the upper 
half of a colossal statue in black granite - 
preserved for us the finest portrait of Merenptah, 
with the features quite intact; and the great 
black granite stele of Amenhotep III. was built 
in, with its face in a wall, and carved on the 
back with a scene of offering, and an inscription 
of twenty-eight long lines ; altogether this stele 
bears about 6000 hieroglyphs. This later in- 
scription describes the defeat of the Libyan king, 
and mentions the destruction of many places in 
Syria—above all, the crushing of “the people of 
Israel.” Of the transliteration of the name there 
can be no doubt: that Merenptah about 1200 B.c. 
left “the people of Israel without seed ” is now a 
fixed point for Biblical criticism. But how this 
is to be adjusted to our other authorities will be 
a matter for much discussion. I hope to treat it 
at length in a magazine next month ; until then 
I would ask students to withhold their pens, so 
that they may consider the text as a whole before 
they commit themselves. 

The foundations of the funeral temple of 
Queen Tausert were discovered, with extensive 
deposits, in the sand. Five hundred scarabs and 
plaques, and twelve hundred objects of offering, 
all in coloured glaze pottery, were found in this 
one site. The form of the name is new; but as 
the historical evidences show that it must belong 
to the age of this queen, and the cartouche can 
be read as hers (beneath its forced imitation of 
Ramessu IT.), we can hardly refuse to see in this 
her temple begun before her marriage. 

The similar foundations of Saptah’s temple, 
with similar deposits but poorer in quality, were 
also found. No trace of Tausert ph here ; 
but each deposit contained a slab with the 
cartouches of the king, and another with the 
name of the chancellor Bai, and also rings and 
cartouches of Bai. 

Of later times Ramessu III. had rebuilt part of 
the Ramesseum galleries ; chapels were arranged 
in them in the XXIInd-XXIIIrd Dynasty, 





and much cartonnage, bead work, thousands of 
usbabtis, and a great alabaster pan inscribed for 
a royal grand-daughter, were obtained. A promi- 
nent bit of brick wall standing high on the south 
of the Ramesseum was part of a large tomb, 
which proves to belong to Khonsuardus, chief 
goldsmith of the temple of Amen in the XX Vth 
Dynasty. 

Though all the royal monuments go by agree- 
ment to Cairo, yet there is an encouraging 
amount of material to come to England, which 
will probably be exhibited at University Col- 
lege in July. The good results thus obtained in 
history by the recovery of these temples, and 
especially by the great inscription of Merenptah, 
should encourage the public to forward such 
enterprise, especially when directed to small 
sites of importance like those worked this year. 
The whole cost of these discoveries are under a 
thousand pounds, which will be mostly covered 
by the value of the objects secured for our 
museums. I hope to see the Research Account 
enabled this year to extend its work by taking 
up some of the students now waiting to find 
scope for such labours. 

I should add that, partly assisted by the 
Research Account, Miss Paget and Miss Pirie 
have made a full-sized facsimile of the important 
tomb of Ptah-hotep at Sakkara, beside copies of 
parts of the tombs of Mera and Tii, which show 
the games similar to those of Ptah-hotep. Miss 
Pirie has also been copying paintings and sculp- 
tures from the excavations, which could not be 
brought to England. There is a wide field for 
accurate copyists in securing the knowledge of 
the paintings, which are all too rapidly perishing 
in Egypt. W. M. FurnpEers PETRIE. 








LETTER FROM EGYPT. 
Girgeh : March 21, 1896. 


I HAVE a few supplementary notes to add to 
my last letter, which the necessity of catching 
the post obliged me to shorten. Otherwise I 
should have explained that the inscriptions 
engraved on the newly discovered quay at 
Karnak are records of the height of Hipi, the 
Nile, in each of the years in which they are 
dated, and consequently they are not only 
important to the historian, but also of con- 
siderable value to the modern Inspectors of 
Irrigation. They belong almost entirely to the 
XXIInd, XXIIIrd, XXVth, and XXVIth 
Dynasties, and among them is the cartouche of 
an unknown king. In one record the fifth and 
sixth years of Queen Keroimi, the wife of 
Shishak I., seem to be associated with the 
eighth year of Osorkon II. 

Within the west court of the great temple of 
Karnak, on the north side and alittle to the 
east of the chapel of Seti II., a ruined angle 
of wall has been uncovered, on which are 
thirty-two names of places in Palestine cap- 
tured by Thothmes III. They agree for the 
most part with the well-knowa Palestine list 
of that king, except that the arrangement of 
the names is somewhat different. We find, 
however, Shushkhen instead of Ashushkhen, 
and in Shemesh-atum the ideograph of the Sun 
is attached to the word Shemesh, while Harel 
appears to be written Har-Hor. 

Just before I left Luxor the excavators in 
the temple of Mut brought to light another 
stone belenging to the frieze of Piankhi, with 
the representation of another of the ships he 
had taken from the princes of the north. The 
frieze shows that Piankhi must have exercised 
his power sufficiently long in Thebes to have 
been able to work at Karnak. A large green 
scarab was also offered for sale at Luxor, on 
which were the two cartouches of ‘‘ Piankhi” 
and ‘‘Taharka” side by side with the titles 
**Son of the Sun” on 





e left, and “‘ King of | decorative design, or picture 


Piankhi, however, who thus appears as @ co- 
regent with Tirhakah, was not the same as the 
Piankhi of the frieze, and is probably to be 
— with Prof. Wiedemann’s Piankhi 

One of the dealers at Luxor has an alabaster 
vase, broken and mended in ancient times, on 
which are engraved the winged vulture, and 
below it the inscription: ‘‘The Horus who 
unites in peace the two lands, the son of the 
Sun, Teta.” Another dealer has a curious 
Greek sepulchral inscription of the late Roman 
age from Erment, in which it is said of a cer- 
tain Eubios, the son of Andromakhos : 


OUKET €y@ ‘yap ‘yovewy meAoS oouat ovde yuvaikos 
TaTpa yap & aTekvwoe ovde yap wxeavov Wuxpov vdwp 
moma. 


The task of clearing Medinet Habu is now 
practically completed, and very stately and 
magnificent the great temple of Ramses III. 
looks. At Dér el-Bihari also the work of 
excavation is practically finished, and Dr. 
Naville is to be congratulated upon the result. 
His restorations have given us again in a fairly 
complete state the most striking of ancient 
Egyptian sanctuaries. His most interesting 
discovery this year has been that of an XIth 
Dynasty tomb with all its furniture, except the 
mummy. At Abydos M. Amélineau has found, 
among other things, a richly furnished tomb 
of the XXIInd Dynasty, and at Lisht M. 
Gautier has disinterred some more interesting 
remains of the XIIth Dynasty. The finely 
executed statues of the Dynasty which he found 
there last year are now in the Gizeh Museum. 

I forgot in my last letter to mention one of 
the most remarkable scarabs which have ever 
been met with. The sebakh-diggers are busy 
in the mounds of the old city of Kom Ombo, 
on the north side of the temple, and the other 
day Mr. J. Ward bought from them a fine 
green scarab, though much worn, which is in 
the style of the XIIIth Dynasty. When I came 
to look at it, great was my astonishment at 
finding that it was inscribed with the words 
‘‘Sutekh Apopi.” Here, then, we have 4 
record of the Hyksos king, under whom the 
war of independence broke out, confirming the 
statements of Manetho and the Sallier Papyrus 
that his rule extended not only over Lower 
Egypt, but over Upper Egypt as well. What 
is still more interesting is the testimony it bears 
tothe accuracy of the Sallier Papyrus, where 
the king is called ‘Ra Apopi.” Like a good 
Egyptian, the author of the Papyrus has substi- 
tuted Ra for the heterodox Sutekh, which the 
scarab shows was prefixed to the royal name. 

A. H. SAyYcE. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


THE following exhibitions will open next week : 
a collection of drawings and studies by Sir 
Edward Burne-Jones, at the Fine Art Society’s, 
in New Bond-street ; and four pictures by Mr. 
Julius von Payer, representing the loss of the 
Franklin expedition, at the Grafton Galleries. 


Tue Painter Stainers’ Company have resolved 
to confer their honorary freedom, with a seat 
on the court, upon Sir John Millais, president 
of the Royal Academy. The late Lord Leighton 
received the same mark of distinction in 1884. 


On Saturday next, Prof. W. B. Richmond 
will begin a course of three lectures at the 
Royal Institution on “‘ The Vault of the Six- 
tine Chapel.” 

Mr. Hecror MActEAn, of Croydon, has in 
the press a handbook entitled Photography for 
Artists, which is intended to be a guide to all 
who lean upon photography for illustration, 
painting. 


of which many pieces of wall-painting remain, | Upper and Lower Egypt” on the right. This | be illustrated with reproductions of work by 
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the late Col. Stuart-Wortley and Dr. P. H. 
Emerson, and also with examples of Mr. Linley 
Sambourne’s photographs and the line- 
engraving founded on them. 


Ir is stated that one of Sir Thomas Law- 
rence’s finest works, a portrait group of ‘‘ Mr. 
and Mrs. Augerstein,” has been purchased for 
the Louvre. 


THE late Miss Roteley, of Swansea, has 
bequeathed her collection of pictures, including 
examples of Murillo and Reynolds, to the Royal 
Institution of that town. She has also be- 
queathed a number of Nelson relics to Green- 
wich Hospital. 

THE American School of Classical Studies at 
Rome offers three fellowships—two of the 
annual value of 600 dollars, and one (in 
Christian archaeology) of 500 dollars—open to 
graduates of any college in the United States. 
Residence for the full School year of ten months 
will be mainly in Rome, with possibility of 
travel and study in Italy and Greece. 


M. EvGine Mintz has been chosen to 
deliver the address at the quarterly meeting of 
the Académie des Inscriptions. His subject 
will be ‘‘ The Tiaras of Pope Julius II.” 


WE quote the following from the annual 
report of the Society of Antiquaries of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne : 

‘*The exploration of the Roman camp at Great 
Chesters has been successfully prosecuted by 
the Northumberland Excavation Committee, and 
the excavations have disclosed the existence of 
a western gateway unknown to Bruce and 
Maclauchlan. Interesting evidences are afforded 
of at least three distinct periods in the history of 
the camp, separated by intervening periods of 
demolition. ‘The committee earnestly hopes to 
continue the operations in the central part of the 
camp next summer ; but unless subscriptions are 
furnished on a more liberal scale than tutag the 
past year, the work will have to be restricted to a 
very narrow one. 

“In connexion with the operations undertaken 
by the Oumberland Society at Walltown, our 
member and vice-president, Mr. Cadwallader J. 
Bates, has discovered what appear to be the 
traces of a turf wall, similar to that which the 
Glasgow explorers have found between Forth and 
Clyde. It is too early as yet to appraise the 
consequences of this discovery, which may open 
out one of the most interesting chapters in the 
— of the scientific exploration of the Roman 


THE STAGE. 


ONE night last week we saw ‘‘The New Bar- 
maid,” at the Avenue Theatre, drawn thereto 
especially by what all playgoers recognise as the 
abundant humours of Mr. Shine and Mr. Dallas, 
aud by the ingenious energy—the diablerie, 
almost—of the famous Miss Lottie Collins. 
There is nothing in the piece itself that is 
particularly attractive. So far as comedy is 
concerned, much more might have been made, 
on the part of the writers, of the scene at a 
Bohemian Club for men and women, and even 
of the Henley scene. But, on the other hand, 
there is more than one good song that we are 
thankful for, though it has nothing to do with 
the story. Miss Jennie Rogers—who is not 
otherwise particularly telling or life-like as 
the lady journalist—has especially one song or 
scene of low-class life, which is delivered in 
quite the best method of the ‘‘Halls,” and 
is rather touching. Mr. Shine and Mr. 
Dallas enact the parts of two brothers, one 
of whom is in comparative adversity when 
the other is in prosperity—and vice versa—and 
nothing can be much funnier than the transi- 
tion, in each case. It is very good fooling 
indeed. In regard to Miss Lottie Collins, we 
had expected that she would have shown us 








some ampler specimens of her powers in comedy. 
In this we were p ocaort. She ee 
effectively, that, though eccentricity is her 
forte, she can also be pleasingly quiet. But 
of actual comedy there was little; for when in 
‘*The New Barmaid”’ she ceases to be subdued, 
she is again charged to the full with that 
eccentric energy we know of old, and of which 
the old song with the impossible name, or even 
the recent ‘‘I went to Paris with Papa,” is a 
sufficient and indeed a highly entertaining 
example. At such times, Miss Collins is as one 
‘« possessed.” In another —a small one— 
a pretty lady, named Miss Edith Denton, 
danced with grace. And the Sisters Johnson 
(there must always be some “sisters” in any 
entertainment which savours of the music-hall) 
were mildly interesting. The dresses and the 
‘“‘ staging” of the piece are all that they require 
to be; and it is understood that, inspite ot the 
absence of very particular attractiveness, ‘‘ The 
New Barmaid”’ has “‘ caught on.” 


THE reader even of a learned newspaper is 
after all a man before he is a scholar, and it is 
possible therefore that as there is not very much 
to amuse him at the theatres just now, he may 
thank us for te ling him something of what 
there is at the music-halls. The fashionable 
woman too, with a praiseworthy ambition to 
be up-to-date in the matter, will certainly be 
indebted to us for recounting to her—now and 
again next week—some little of the newer 
programmes at places of entertainment, the 
especial characteristics of which have of late 
inspired two poets, and at least one writer of 
stories. At the Empire the immense and 

icturesque and almost historical ballet remains 
he principal attraction—the ballet with its great 
sequence of dances, as they have been danced 
almost from the days of Herodias’s daughter 
to the days of ‘‘ Bouton d'Or” at the Moulin. 
At the Alhambra, in addition to a ballet 
scarcely inferior to ‘‘La Danse” itself, there 
are two attractions which we apologise for even 
momentarily coupling together: Miss Cissie 
Loftus, piquante, witty, and incisive in her new 
asin her old imitations; and Mdlle. Bertoldi, 
an extraordinarily supple and quite good- 
looking “‘ contortionist””—one of the very few 
‘* contortionists” not inevitably repulsive (for, 
remember, it is the ‘‘ contortionist’s ” business 
to do with the figure feats that were never 
meant to be accomplished by the figure at all). 
The art of Miss Cissy Loftus, we need hardly 
remind our readers, is, for the music-hall, 
unusually real. It is refined and finished, 
whether it deals, as now, with Mr. Gus Elen, 
Miss Lottie Collins, or Mrs. Patrick Campbell, 
or deals, as it has dealt before, with Yvette 
Guilbert, who sings now of the Pensionnat de 
Demoiselles, and now—as Mr. Arthur Symons 
admirably puts it— 


** The pity of unpitied human things.” 


Whatever is done by Miss Cissy Loftus is done 
with the keenest intelligence, the most alert 
appreciation. 


ee eae . - 


MUSIC. 


MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


Chopin's Greater Works (Preludes, Ballads, 
Nocturnes, Polonaises, Mazurkas): How they 
should be Understood. By Jean Kleczynski. 
Translated, with additions, by Natalie Janotha. 
(William Reeves.) The contents of this little 
book were delivered ia lecture form by Klec- 
zyuski at Warsaw, in 1883. From the preface 
we learn that the correct date of Chopin’s 
birth is February 22, 1810, and not March 1, as 
generally given. From Prof. Niecks’ Life of 
Chopin (vol, i., pe 23) it will be seen that the 
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evidence in favour of the latter date was not 
strong. But why did not Miss Janotha give us 
her authority for the new one? From her con- 
fident statement we presume that it is trust- 
worthy—probably the register of birth. The 
remarks of the author on the romantic music 
of his fellow-countryman are admirable; and 
Miss Janotha deserves the thanks of English 
musicians for this translation, for it is not 
given to everyone to read the Polish language. 
Kleczynski_has thoroughly entered into the 
spirit of Chopin’s music, and communicates his 
own feelings in a singularly clear and delicate 
manner. The author is still in search of the 
“ideal” exccutant of the composer’s music. 
There have been several excelient interpreters — 
Rubinstein, Pachmann, &c.; but when one isin 
search of the ideal a single shortcoming spoils 
a multitude of good qualities. To describe the 
contents of the book would spoil the enjoyment 
of the reader, so we will only allude to one 
feature. Our author touches on the question of 
programme-music. He accepts the programme 
plan ‘‘so far as its design is purely musical, its 
developments controlled throughout by rule, 
and the attention paid to detail not too great.’’ 
Had our author used the expression ‘ purely 
emotional” in place of ‘‘ purely musical,” his 
sentence would, we think, better agree with 
the judicious comments which follow. A pro- 
gramme from the composer of a piece is always 
welcome. Several are here given which seem to 
rest on good foundation; special interest is 
imparted to the quaint Mazurka (Op. 17, 
No. 9) by the “Little Jew” story. The volume 
contains, in addition to the lectures, some 
valuable notes made by Chopin for a ‘‘ Méthode 
des Méthodes,”’ also three portraits and a fac- 
simile. 

Delivery in the Art of Pirnoforte Playing. By 
C. A. Ehrenfechter. (William Reeves.) This 
little book contains practical hints on rhythm, 
measure, phrasing, and tempo, which students 
of the pianoforte,may peruse with profit. Our 
author quotes a passage (p. 24) from the open- 
ing movement of Beethoven’s Appassionata 
Sonata, and remarks that ‘‘in a popular edition 
before me” it is marked / at the outset. He 
proposes to commence m/ or p, so as to give 
scope for a crescendo. The passage in question 
is, however, thus marked in Herr E. Mandy- 
czewski’s critical edition of the Sonatas. We 
agree with our author’s emphasis marks in 
the examples Nos. 9 and 10, on p. 26, though 
scarcely with the proposed “slight” emphasis 
in Nos. 7 and 8—at any rate, not for pupils, 
who would be almost sure to make the phrase 
jerky. Our author (p. 28) describes a musical 
sentence as always ending ‘‘on the accented 
division of the bar.” On the next page he gives 
the conclusion of a phrase from Reethoven’s 
First Sonata, remarking that it ‘‘seems” to 
fall on the unaccented division of the bar; it 
not only ‘‘ seems,”’ it actually does so fall. The 
remarks on fempo and on practising ‘‘to the 
accompaniment of the ‘tick’ uf a metronome ”’ 
are excellent : that instrument is a good servant, 
but a bad master. 
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MESSRS. HENRY beg to announce 
that they have published Vol. XI. 
(being the first volume of the 
English edition) of 


© 


| JUST PUBLISHED, super-royal 8vo, cloth, 
|" gilt top, price 2ls. 


‘FROM NORTH POLE TO 
EQUATOR : 


THE COLLECTED WORKS OF Ss of wid Lie and Soones in Mon 


FRIEDRICH NIETZSGHE. 


Edited by ALEXANDER TILLE, Ph.D., 


Lecturer at the University of Glasgow. 
THE VOLUME CONTAINS— 


THE CASE of WAGNER. 
NIETZSCHE contra WAGNER. 
THE TWILIGHT of the IDOLS. 
THE ANTICHRIST. 


Medium 8vo, buckram extra, 10s. 6d. net. 


‘“« We are of opinion that the publication of | 


Nietzsche's works in England and in the 
English language will have a most important 
influence on our literary, political, and moral 
opinions. Whether or no they will affect us in 
any vital degree, we must leave for time to show. 
Of this we are certain, that a full appreciation 
of Nietzsche's teaching will direct the activities 


of many thoughtful men and women into ways | 


quite different from those they are now treading.” 


Bookselling. 


Prospectus of the complete series post free | po A 


on application. 


H. HENRY & OO, Limrszp, 
93, Sr. Martin’s Lanz, W.C. 


THREE CENTURIES OF NONCONFORMITY. 


an Ss, 
| BY THE NATURALIST-TRAVELLER 
|\ALFRED EDMUND BREHM, 
| Author of ‘‘ Bird-Life,’’ ‘‘ Tierleben,”” &c. 


Translated from the German 
By MARGARET R. THOMSON, 


| Edited byJ. ARTHUR THOMSON, M.A.,F.R.S.E. 


With Eighty-three Illustrations from 
Original Drawings. 


| From the TIMES. 

| * Among the multitude of good books on natural 
history now issuing from the press this deserves a 
high place. It is both informing and entertaining.” 


From the DAILY NEWS. 


| The work contains many excellent descriptions 
of the scenery, people, and customs of the various 
countries in which the author travelled. The 
| capital —— of Nubia and the Nile Rapids, 
‘and of the desert tribesmen, derives additional 
interest from the fact that a new Anglo-Egyptian 
| expedition is now marching to the Soudan.” 


From the SPEAKER, 


‘* A fascinating volume of travel by the late well- 
known German naturalist, Alfred Brehm......The 
| present book is in many respects remarkable, and 
| not least for the minuteness of its observation of 
| birds and beasts in almost every quarter of the 
The illustrations are many, and, like the 
| translation, they are excellent.”’ 


Lonpon: BLACKIE & SON, Luurep, 
50, Orv Barry. 


Now READY, large crown 8vo, nearly 800 pages, cloth, 6s., post free. 


BE IsSsTOR DW 


OF THE 


FREE CHURCHES OF ENGLAND 


FROM THE REFORMATION TO 1851. 
By HERBERT 8. SKEATS. 


WITTE A CONTINUATION TO 1891, 
By CHARLES §&. MIALL. 


THE GUARDIAN.—It is certainly a convenience to have the history of Vissent in England presented in a connected 


form, and from a Dissenter's point of view. 
in a handy and convenient form,” 


And for these purposes we can recommend this, which gives the history 


TIMES,—*“ As a complete exposition of the history of Dissent, from the Nonconformist point of view, it is no doub* 


certain to retain its reputation.” 


PALL MALL GAZETTE —* Readers will find here in 
readily be found anywhere else.” 


a clear and attractive form much information which cannot 


THE LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW,—“ It is essential that Dissenters and Methodist Churchmen should know 
why they stand apart from the National Establishment, and this knowledge can only come through the study of the 


ecclesiastical history of the last 300 years. 


We ought to be specially grateful to Mr, Skeats and Mr. Miall tor the 


light which they have shed upon the experiences of the Nunconformists of England,” 


Lonpon:; ALEXANDER & 


SHEPHEARD, 


PuBLisHuERS, 


21 & 22, FURNIVAL STREET, B.C. 








NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


The Power of the Dog: 


An Entirely New Novel. 
By ROWLAND GREY, Author of ‘‘In Sunny Switzer. 
land,” ‘“* By Virtue of his Office,” ‘* Linden-B!umen,”’ 
“Chris.”” Crown 8vo, art linen, gilt top, 6s. 
[Heady April 9th. 


The Heart of a Mystery. 


By T. W. SPEIGHT, Author of “ The Mysteries of 
Heron Dyke,” ‘‘Quittance in Full,” ‘‘The Grey 
Monk,” “ Wife or No Wife,” &c. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d, 

“The story thoroughly justifies its name, it is told so 
deftly. How the mystery is cleared up, how its solution 
assists in unravelling another of a more, romantic naturé, 
and how almost everything turns out so differently from 
earlier anticipations, is told with dexterity and ingenuity.” 


Harum Scarum. 


By ESME STUART, Author of ‘A Brave Fight,” 
“Cast Ashore,” ‘“‘ Miss Fenwick.’’ Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s, 6d. 
“*Harum Scarum’ is the best that Miss Stuart has yet 
written, and it may be described as a refreshing tale with 
considerable originality of idea.”’—Cambridge Daily News, 


Lindsay’s Girl. 


By Mrs. HERBERT MARTIN, Author of “ Brito- 
mart,” ** Her Début,” ‘* Bonnie Leslie,” “A Country 
a “Cast Adrift,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
3s. Gd. 


b P . 
a 
Brenda's xperiment 
An Indian age Story. 
By Surgeon-Major H, M. GREENHOW, Author of 
“The Bow of Fate.’’ Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

“ Stirring scenes are brilliantly portrayed, and while they 
are in progress one almost forgets the perils of the heroine. 
How Brenda is rescued and her life again brightened is a 
very interesting episode, which the reader will have 
pleasure, we are sure, in finding out for himself.” 

Leeds Mercury. 





London: 
JARROLD & SONS. 10 and 11. Warwick Lane, E.C. ; 
At all Libraries, and of the Booksellers. 


NEW WORK BY DR. ALEX. MACLAREN. 





Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s., post free. 


THE BEATITUDES, 
AND OTHER SERMONS, 


** Dr. Maclaren’s new volume will be received with special 
warmth, as containing an excellent exposition of the 
beatitudes. Dr. Maclaren’s work is always full of thought 
and knowledge and power, int ly evangelical, and un- 
failingly fresh.”’—British Weekly. 

“* Undiminished vigour and undimmed brilliancy.” 

Independent. 





Uniform with the above, price 5s, each, post free. 


CHRIST'S ‘“MUSTS,” and other Sermons. 
“Dr. Maclaren is our ideal preacher.”—Exzpository Times, 
** Masterly, beautiful, inspiring.” —AMethodist Recorder, 


THE UNCHANGING CHRIST, and other 
Sermons, 
“The work of a master of pulpit oratory.’”’—reeman. 
“ Distinguished by the finest scholarship and the most 
exquisite literary finish.” —Christian Leader. ; 
**Few preachers combine so many clements of effective 
pulpit address.’’—IJndependent, 


THE HOLY of HOLIES: a Series of Sermons 
on the 14th, 15th, and 16th Chapters of the Gospel by 
John. 

* Every sermon glows with unction, and shows intense 
power.”’—Methodist Recorder, 

THE WEARIED CHRIST, and other 
Sermons, 

“They show the same wonderful fertility of apt and 
benutiful illustrations, the same exquisite use of language, 
and the same direct heart-searching power which we are 
accustomed to find in all Dr, Maclaren’s works.” 

Christian World Pulpit. 


PAUL'S PRAYERS, and other Sermons. 

** For more than a quarter of a century he has held almost 
an unchallenged position as the prince of pulpit orators...... 
The back pews of Dr, Maclaren’s church are in the nooks 
and corners of the earth,””—Methodist Times, 


THE GOD of the AMEN, and other 
Sermons. ; 
“Open the book wherever we may, the temptation to 
read on and on is very great. The volume is invaluable.’ 
Sunday School Chronicle. 
ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, Furnival St., London, E.¢; 
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